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THE following gentlemen have been elected 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries: 
Ordinary Fellows—Rev. J. F. Chanter, 
Major Fane Lambarde, and Messrs. A. W. 
Clapham, W. V. Crake, A. C Dickie, C. H. 
Hopwood, M. E. Hughes-Hughes, C. W. 
Dyson Perrins, Maurice Rosenheim, Frank 
Simpson, and Henry Vassall; Honorary 
Fellow, the Marquess de Cerralbo. 


Last month we reprinted from the Guardian 
a forcible letter from Mr. Arthur F. G. 
Leveson-Gower ona fresh attempt to legalize 
the sale of church treasures. It has since 
given us particular pleasure to read in the 
Nineteenth Century and After, for June, an 
excellent paper by Mr. Leveson-Gower and 
Mr. Harrison Evans on “ The Alienation 
and Destruction of Church Plate.” ‘The 
light-heartedness with which some of the 
clergy try to dispose of sacred and valuable 
articles of church furniture towards which 
their only rightful position is simply that of a 
trustee is amazing. The authors of the 
article named give some astonishing examples. 
‘Tn an Essex parish a Rector applied to the 
Archdeacon of Essex not long ago for per- 
mission to sell the church plate in order to 
provide a new stop for the organ.... A 
valuable pre-Reformation pewter Communion 
set was sold some years ago to a passing 
pediar ; and a cup dated 1574 is now in the 
possession of a chemist at Cardiff, having 
been bought by him at an open auction at 
Tenby some years ago.” Instances of gross 
VOL. IX. 


carelessness are also given. Itis a deplorable 
record. We entirely agree with the authors 
of the article that more stringent measures 
are needed with a view to the proper pro- 
tection of valuable church goods, which have 
often been alienated or treated with careless 
neglect by persons totally ignorant of their 
artistic or intrinsic value, and apparently 
callous to the shame of converting to secular 
uses things consecrated by gift and sacred 
association and use. We hope that the 
article may be read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested by all interested in the 
treasures of our churches, and especially by 
Archdeacons, Chancellors, and Bishops. 


The Zimes of June 9 said: “ Prehistoric 
human remains have again been discovered 
in the clay which is being worked by the 
London Brick Company at Fletton, near 
Peterborough.. The latest discovery is that 
of a skull and the bones of a woman un- 
earthed a foot and a half below the surface. 
There are many Roman burial-grounds in 
the district.” 


Mr. J. Tavenor Perry contributed to the 
Architect, May 16, a historical and archi- 
tectural article on the remarkable cathedral, 
with its extraordinarily high west front and 
strangely fashioned entrances, of Le Puy en 
Velay, illustrated by nine admirable drawings 
from his own skilful pen. The same issue of 
our contemporary contained an article on 
“Roman Roads in Hampshire,” by Dr. 
Williams Freeman. 
¢ + ¢ 
Commendatore Boni lectured on June 1o at 
the University of London King’s College on 
“The Houses of the Republican Period now 
discovered on the Palace of Domitian.” 
There was a large and appreciative audience, 
among those present being the Italian Am- 
bassador. Commendatore Boni explained 
that he had undertaken the excavation of the 
Palace of Domitian with the idea that the site 
was such that many of the large houses of 
the later Republican times must have been 
there. He showed a number of slides and 
demonstrated that it was possible to recognize 
the palaces of Domitian, Nero, and Caligula, 
and below them a stratum that went back as 
far as 100 B.c. He drew attention to the 
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varied colouring of the decorations, and 
referred particularly to the remains found 
among the rubbish in the galleries of the 
lower house, which clearly belonged to a still 
earlier civilization. They included a clay- 
modelled lion, a portion of an ox, and, 
what was still more interesting, the head of 
acamel. This last find justified Plutarch’s 
criticism of another author when he pointed 
out that the camel must have been known to 
the Romans in the time of Scipio. After 
drawing attention to the evidences of 
mechanical skill that were to be found 
among the remains and bore out the written 
evidence as to there having been lifts in the 
days of Julius Cesar, he threw upon the 
screen a remarkable series of the wall- 
paintings found, illustrating scenes from the 
Iliad, and devoted the conclusion of his 
lecture to considering for whom the buildings 
discovered had been erected. By a curious 
chance a stone of one of the columns had 
cut into it a builder’s direction addressing it 
to Tiberius Claudius. There was, in the 
construction of the large bathroom, abundant 
evidence of there having been a capricious 
woman at work, and it was conceivable that 
the house in question had been built by 
Augustus for his daughter Julia, who married 


Tiberius. 
¢- &k& 


We have received the Report of the Colchester 
Museum for the year ended March 31, 1913. 
The Report of this Museum is always one of 
the most interesting of such annual records 
that reach us. It is gratifying to read of a 
large increase in the number of visitors, due 
to the installation of new cases, affording a 
better arrangement and display of the col- 
lections than hitherto. The Report records 
many accessions of interest and value during 
the year, including the Bronze Age cinerary 
urn illustrated in the Antiguary for January 
last, a group of Late Celtic vessels, a fine 
pedestalled urn of the same period, a bowl 
of unusual form, and a pedestalled vase—all 
found in the county. Other valuable ac- 
quisitions are noted, and the Report is 
illustrated by nine good photographic plates. 
Mr. Arthur G. Wright, the able Curator, and 
his Committee are to be congratulated on the 
continued prosperity and development of a 
fine collection of local antiquities. 





The Somersetshire Archzological Society 
have issued a four-page illustrated account 
of some of the results of the excavations of 
Glastonbury Abbey, which were begun in 
1908 under the able and experienced super- 
vision of Mr. F. Bligh Bond. The Society 
have exhausted their funds and appeal for 
further help. The work of excavation is 
expected to last for some years. The sites 
of the Abbot’s House, Prior’s Lodgings, Lay 
Brothers’ quarters, Abbots’ Guest Hall, 
Royal Lodgings, Infirmary, School, also of 
the whole of the outlying buildings to the 
south and south-west, as well as the Fish- 
ponds, have yet to be explored, and are 
expected to yield valuable results. An in- 
come of £250 a year is needed for the 
efficient carrying out of this work. The por- 
tion selected for this season’s work is the 
Cloister garthh We warmly commend the 
appeal to all who are interested in ecclesi- 
astical antiquities, and especially to all lovers 
of Glastonbury Abbey. Subscriptions may 
be sent to the Treasurer of the Glastonbury 
Abbey Excavation Fund, The Castle, Taun- 
ton. 


We have received with pleasure another of 
Mr. Harry Paintin’s interesting and remark- 
ably cheap booklets on village churches. 
The one before us deals with the churches 
of Broughton-Pogis, Kelmscott, and Little 
Faringdon (Oxford : Alden and Co, Price 3d., 
post free 4d.). Reprinted in small quarto form 
from the columns of the Oxford Journal 
Lilustrated, and embellished with no fewer 
than twenty-six illustrations, it gives a read- 
able and accurate account of three village 
churches of varying degrees of interest. 
Broughton-Pogis Church suffered consider- 
ably by restoration fifty years or so ago, 
when “every vestige of ancient woodwork 
was destroyed and replaced by modern ex- 
amples of no interest or value.”” Among its 
principal features are the saddle-back tower 
—probably the earliest part of the existing 
building — with two small and very early 
openings high up, the chancel work of rude 
and early character, rising only 9 feet from 
the floor, two hagioscopes, and a beautiful 
piscina, trefoil-headed and finely moulded. 


Kelmscott Church is well known to many 
because of its association with William 
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Morris, whose grave, covered by a ridge- 
shaped stone, is in the churchyard. Some 
of the architectural features of the church 
are puzzling, and Mr. Paintin’s suggestions 
in explanation deserve careful study. Little 
Faringdon Church consists largely of work 
dating from the first half of the twelfth 
century. Mr. Paintin’s description shows 
that, though the building is small, it abounds 
with features of interest. The accounts of 


gave access to a small chapel or chantry 
that projected from the main building at 
this point.” 


+ 
The Greco-Roman Department of the British 
Museum acquired in May an interesting 
bronze figure of a priestess that formed one 
of a group that was recently exhibited in 
London and reported to have come from 
the Lake of Nemi. It is a fine dignified 














LITTLE FARINGDON CHURCH. 
Reproduced by permission from The Oxford Journal Illustrated. 


all three churches are well and abundantly 
illustrated. We are courteously allowed to 
reproduce a view of Little Faringdon Church 
from the south-west. It shows the “south 
wall of choir, with Early English buttresses, 
the string-course above, small lancets, and 
the billett-ornamented corbel-table, also the 
late Perpendicular clerestory windows and 
the south porch. To the right of the latter 
is seen a segment of the arch that formerly 


figure, with a large ideal head and a remark- 


ably free treatment of the hair. Standing 
about 104 inches high, it is in this connec- 
tion rather more important than most of the 
small bronzes. The priestess is standing 
holding a cup in her right hand and pouring 
a libation, while in her left hand she holds 
what appears to be an incense-box. An 
interesting terra-cotta figure has also been 
acquired, representing a child seated, appar- 
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ently with a bladder at the end of a tube in 
his hand. While the type is not new, it has 
not hitherto been represented in the British 
Museum. The two figures are being exhibited 
in the continuation of the Terra Cotta Room, 
close to the Gem and Gold Ornament Room, 
and will stand beside the beautiful bronze of 
a captive barbarian that was recently acquired. 
A loan exhibit of considerable historic 
interest is being placed in the English China 
Room. It includes a medizval plate that 
once belonged to Horace Walpole, and a 
collection of archaic English pottery that 
was formerly the property of Mr. Gladstone. 


+ &¢ 


The Coventry Standard in May contained 
some interesting notes by a correspondent 
on the finds which have almost invariably 
accompanied excavations in the soil of the 
old city. ‘“ When the foundations of the 
Opera House in Hales Street were got out,” 
wrote the correspondent, “it was proved 
beyond a doubt that the burying-ground of 
the Hospital of St. John was invaded. All 
that remains of this ancient hospital, founded 
in the reign of the Second Henry, is part of 
the chapel, now the Old Grammar School ; 
how far the original buildings extended 
nobody knows. The front of the chapel pro- 
truded some way into Bishop Street ; illus- 
trations of its appearance are extant. That 
the buildings and precincts went eastward a 
considerable distance is certain, but the erec- 
tions of the last two or three hundred years 
have blotted out all above-ground traces in 
this direction. It is only when deep delving 
is done that reminders of what was are pro- 


duced. 
¢ + ¢ 


‘* Some interesting facts are known about this 
old burying-ground. On March 29, 1425, 
as the result of an arbitration held at the 
Chapter House of the Cathedral, it was or- 
dained, among other things, that the 
Master, Brethren, and Sisters of the Hospital 
should have right of sepulture in the said 
hospital, but that the bodies to be buried 
should be first borne to the Mother Church, 
and that all ‘apparel of wax and tapers’ pro- 
vided by reason of the funerals should be 
solely rendered to the Cathedral Church, 
‘and in acknowledgment of the said right of 


sepulture the hospital shall offer annually one 
und of wax with its weight of tapers to the 
Cathedral Church.’ 

‘This establishes beyond all doubt the 
fact of the burials, though, as I have said,: 
there is no actual knowledge of the extent of 
the burying-ground.” 


¢ 


Excavations at present being made in Coven- 
try on a site for a theatre are expected to be 
productive. In the first hole that was made 
a wooden coffin, very slightly shaped, was 
uncovered, but the date is _ uncertain. 
“ Wooden coffins of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries are very rare; the late Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam, of Rugby, knew of but one, 
and that was at Chester. That coffin was 
shaped, being larger at the head than at the 
foot. Wooden coffins were not much in 
vogue, even among the higher ranks of 
society, before the fifteenth century. The 
usual shape was a parallelogram of equal 
width throughout. Therefore this coffin 
seems to be of that period at least ; it may, 
perhaps, be contemporaneous with that at 
Chester, as its slight shaping seems to imply. 
But, as I have said, all this is a matter for 


experts.” 

¢ + *¢ 
The Hon. John C. Lyttelton, M.P. for the 
Droitwich Division of Worcestershire, has 
offered to present the memorial floor-brass, 
designed by Messrs. Singer, of Frome, which 
will be placed above the spot where the body 
of the second Duke of Hamilton lies in the 
sacrarium of Worcester Cathedral. It is 
proposed to inaugurate this brass, as well 
as the more elaborate mural monument to 
be placed on the north side of the Cathedral, 
on September 3, the 262nd anniversary of the 
battle in which the Duke of Hamilton was 
mortally wounded. Intending subscribers to 
the mural monument are requested to send 
to the honorary secretary to the “ Hamilton 
Memorial Fund ”—Mr. Joseph Littlebury, 
The Commandery, Worcester. 


+ + ¢ 
The Report of the Horniman Museum and 
Library, Forest Hill, for 1912, issued by the 
London County Council, shows that much 
valuable educational work is being done in 
connection with the institution. The collec- 
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tions are being turned to excellent account 
by means of lectures and through organized 
visits of school children. The completion, 
early in 1912, of the new Lecture Hall and 
Library have greatly facilitated educational 
developments. 

% 


On May 23 a communication was made to the 
Honorary Society of Cymmrodorion, by Mr. 
T. A. Acton and Mr. W. Burton, descriptive 
of the excavations that have been conducted 
during the last three years at Holt, near 
Wrexham. Mr. Acton has discovered the site 
of a tile and pottery works of the Twentieth 
Roman Legion, and he gave a review of the 
discoveries of the foundations of buildings 
for housing the workers and probably. the 
garrison of what must have been practically 
a frontier post, and also of the excavations 
of a series of potters’ kilns. Thousands of 
fragments of Roman tiles and pottery have 
been excavated from the site, and are now 
in process of classification. Mr. William 
Burton explained the construction of the 
kilns, which are fortunately so well preserve:! 
that the leading features of the construction 
of both the circular and rectangular kilns 
used by the Romans in various parts of the 
empire are now clearly established ; they 
foreshadow in a remarkable way the main 
principles of modern kiln construction. Mr. 
Burton exhibited three models of different 
types of kilns made from careful measure- 
ments of the remains, and these will be 
deposited ultimately in the British Museum. 


¢ 
On May 22 Messrs. Sotheby concluded the 
four days’ sale of Mr. Robert Day’s Irish 


Antiquities. Among the bronze trumpets 
one made £100 and another £52. The 
arched top from the bell-shrine of Maelbrigde, 
a fragment found on the shores of the Bann, 
County Antrim, fetched’ £105, and a large 
bronze bell, known as the “ Bell of Bally- 
mena,” £100. Three lots, comprising gold 
disks and plates, the disks probably used, 
it is said, in the sun worship of pagan times, 
were purchased for £120. The total for the 
sale was £3,596 1s. 6d. 


The Comte Austin de Croze has been giving 
in London a series of lectures and “tea- 
gofitters” of curious interest. They deal 


with the culinary art in the Provinces of 
France, with recitations of poems, old folk 
songs, etc. Each lecture deals with the 
local dishes and beverages of some province 
or district of France, and at the conclusion 
the members of the audience -have the 
opportunity of trying, by the practical test of 
the palate, one or more of the special dishes 
and some of the local beverages and 
liqueurs. The idea is ingenious, and as 
carried out by Comte A. de Croze is of 
decided interest to folk-lorists as well as to 
gourmets. The third and last lecture of the 
season was given at Marble Arch House on 
June 13. It dealt with the cuisine and 
culinary folk-lore “De La Lorraine a 
YAuvergne par la Bourgogne,” and was 
followed by a concert of folk songs and 
dances, with a goiter (French specialities). 
These lectures were given under the auspices 
of the Franco-British Travel Union. 


¢ + ¢ 


Last month we nvted the discovery of 
bison and urus skulls in excavations at 
Bramber, Sussex. Limb bones have since 
been unearthed, and one fragment has been 
identified by Dr. Smith Woodward of the 
British Museum as a fragment of the 
epiphysis of the humerus of an immature 


mammoth. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


We are glad to hear that Borrans Field, 
Windermere, has now been acquired by the 
National Trust, and arrangements have been 
concluded by which the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Archzological Society will 
begin preliminary excavations on the site of 
the Roman Fort in the course of the present 


summer. 
+ + ¢ 


A correspondent of the Zimes of May 30 
reports that half the season’s excavation work 
at the Meare Lake Village has been com- 
pleted. He says that the most remarkable 
find of flint (considering the period of the 
village, about 200 B.c. to A.D. 60) is a 
polished celt of Neolithic type, about 44 
inches long. ‘This is the second stone axe 
which has been revealed at Meare. Other 
objects of stone are parts of rotary and saddle 
querns, a large number of whet-stones and 
sling-stones, small pebbles used in games, 
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and spindle-whorls. Pottery is being revealed 
in some abundance, the thickest and coarsest 
ware being found in the foundations. Among 
the other finds are an antler weaving-comb, 
and bronze, tin, and iron objects, including 
a rude bronze figure intended to represent a 


bear. 
¢ ¢ *¢ 

Interesting relics of the Crusaders have been 
unearthed, says the Xveuz-Zeitung in the 
Caucasus. In the course of some ordinary 
excavations there were found a number of 
armorial bearings belonging to great French 
and German families, and a number of shields 
bearing the escutcheons of great houses. 
Most interesting of all was the discovery of 
the armorial bearings of the Hohenzollerns. 

These finds throw light on the curious 
fact, never quite explained before, that in 
several parts of the Caucasus castles are 
found of distinctly Gothic architecture. It 
was always a mystery how this Gothic style 
got to the Caucasus, and now it is explained. 
These finds also serve to explain the existence 
in the Caucasus of a number of pure French 
names. It is evident that the Crusaders 
settled down here fora while in the course of 
their return from the Holy Land, and that on 
resuming their journey back to France they 
left behind a certain number of their 


followers. 
¢ &¢ 


The annual meeting of the Wiltshire 
Archeological Socicty will be held in 
conjunction with that of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association in the early part 
of August, when members of the latter body 
will pay a visit to the Wiltshire area. 


+ + ¢ 
The Corfu correspondent of the Press 
Association wrote in May: 

“This year’s excavations by Professor 
Doerpfeld in the north-west corner of the 
island, and on the southern side of Cape 
Kephali, have resulted in important dis- 
coveries, going back to the remote times of 
the Stone Age, long before the Homeric 
period. The relics now brought to light are 
attributed by the archzologists to the period 
about 2500 B.c. They include several tons 
of hand-mills, in which the corn was ground 
into flour in a cavity in a stone block by 


means of heavy stone balls, some of which 
have also been found. Judging from the 
description in the Odyssey of the hard, all- 
night work in the grinding of flour in the 
palace of Alcinous, it would seem that these 
primitive appliances were still in use in the 
Homeric period. Toothed flint blades have 
also been found, and fragments of pots of 
the pre-Mycenzic civilization, made by hand 
without a lathe, this mechanical aid not 
having been invented at that period. It is, 
however, worthy of note that among these 
fragments the archzologists also found others 
of the Mycenzic civilization, which, no doubt, 
were imported. In the vicinity of Cape 
Kephali other relics have been discovered 
pointing to the existence of several temples 
dating back to nearly 300 B.C. 

“ Although the archeologists cannot yet 
give a definite opinion, the extent of the 
remains hardly seems large enough to justify 
the assumption that they are those of the 
town of Alcinous, especially as, up to the 
present, no foundations of any large building 
have been disclosed. A point of some in- 
terest to archzologists in connection with 
these discoveries is the existence in the sea 
at some distance from Cape Kephali of a 
rock resembling a sailing-ship, which is still 
known as Karavi— the vessel.’ This rock 
is mentioned by the ancient geographers, 
Strabo and Ptolemy, as Ulysses’ vessel 
turned to stone.” 


+ ¢ & 


In the course of excavations at Leicester for 
the foundations of a new factory, a causeway 
of Roman date was found on May 22, some 
10 feet below the surface. It extends for 
about 9g feet in length, and is about 1 yard 
in width. Along one side, to a width of 
18 inches, the causeway is of red bricks, 
each being a cube of about 14 inches. On 
the other side the little cubes are of ap- 
parently some grey slate stone. They are 
of about the same size, and both brick and 
stone are laid together in something after the 
style of mosaic, although there is no definite 
pattern or design noticeable. 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 
On June 6 Sir Frederic Kenyon presided 
over the forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Colonel 
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Sir Charles M. Watson, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, read a paper upon 
the work carried on during the last two 
years on the site cf Beth-Shemesh by Dr. 
Mackenzie and Mr. Newton.  Trial-shafts 
and subsequent excavations showed that 
Beth-Shemesh was one of the most ancient 
fortified cities in Palestine, built in the 
Byzantine Period, and probably destroyed 
by the Persians or the Arabs. It was now 
well recognized that the Philistines did not 
belong to the place at all, but came from 
somewhere over the seas, making war on the 
peoples they found in the country. ‘The city 
seemed to have been a Hittite settlement, 
dating back 4,000 years. Such finds as 
were made, apart from the remains of the 
buildings, which he showed on the screen, 
were especially rich in pottery. “It is a 
little difficult to understand,” said the reader 
of the paper, ‘“‘why they buried so much 
pottery, which was, apparently, much in 
excess of that prescribed for the journey after 
death.” The Palestine Fund was first in 
the exploring field, and the executive much 
desired to establish a school for the instruc- 
tion of those wishful to learn the history and 
the archzology of Palestine. 


Gay 


Regnum and the Regni. 


—_—<—— 








WT has been assumed by most writers 
&, hy since the time of Camden that Reg- 
e944) Num, a town mentioned once in the 
— Itineraries of Antonine, was situated 
on the site of Chichester, and that it was the 
chief town of the Regni, who were supposed 
to have occupied modern Sussex. It has 
also been inferred that the Regni were one 
of two “very powerful tribes” conquered 
together with the Isle of Wight by Vespasian. 
Some or all of these assumptions may, of 
course, be correct, but that they are hardly 
justified by the scanty evidence at our dis- 
posal the following paper will attempt to 
show. 

The Regni are mentioned by name once 
only in the whole of classical literature. 






._- 


Ptolemy (A.D. 120) says that they are ad- 
jacent to the Atrebatioi and Kantioi, and 
that their city is Noiomagos.* Elsewhere 
their chief town is mentioned only in the 
Itineraries (A.D. 320),¢ between Londinium 
and Vagniaci, the distance from London 
being given as 1o m.p. From the other 
distances in the same itinerary, it is clear 
that Noviomagus lay, not on Watling Street 
itself, but upon a branch road, and it has been 
placed at Woodcote, near Croydon, and at 
Holwood Hill, south of Bromley. The exact 
site, however, does not concern us here; it 
is sufficient that it was somewhere south of 
the Thames, and about eleven English miles 
from London. 

The name of Regnum occurs only once, in 
the seventh Iter, between Regnum and Lon- 
dinium. It runs as follows: 


mpm. 
Item a Regno Londinio pe xevi 
Clausentum as ... Xx  (Bitterne). 
Venta Belgarum ... .» X& (Winchester). 
Calleva Atrebatum ..» xxii (Silchester). 
Pontibus_... a .-» xxii (Staines). 
Londinio xxii (London). 


The usual identifications of all the inter- 
mediate stations and that of Londinium may 
be accepted as certain. ‘‘ Between London 
and Clausentum,” says Codrington,{ “the 
Itinerary distances agree fairly well with 
measurements on the map . . . but between 
Clausentum at Bitterne and Kegnum (Chich- 
ester) the distance is 28 miles, compared 
with the 20 m.p. in the Itinerary.” Moreover, 
the direct road from Chichester to Winches- 
ter does not pass through Clausentum, but 
branch:s from it near Cold Harbour, four 
miles south of Bishop’s Waltham ; and the 
direct road from Chichester to London is the 
well-known Stane Street. The route is the 
most roundabout of any in the Itineraries. 

The identification of Regnum with Chich- 
ester, which, we have seen, does not agree 
with the distance in the Iter, is the principal 
reason for the allocation of the Regni to the 
surrounding country. But, as we have also 
seen, the only direct knowledge we have of 
this tribe is the statement of Ptolemy that 


* Tiddw rots pev ’ArpeBarias cal rots Kavrios 
bwbxewrat Pipyvo, kal rddus Nowduaros (J. A. Giles). 

f Iter Il., The Wall to Rutupiz. 

{ Roman Rodds in Britain, 1905, pp. 295, 296. 
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they lie between the Atrebates and the Cantii. 
The region so described agrees exactly with 
that in which their capital, Noviomagus, was 
situated, which we have seen the second Iter 
places ten miles south of London. But even 
supposing the Regni to have occupied Sussex, 
it does not follow that a place whose name 
was Regnum need necessarily have been 
their capital. The analogy of other tribal 
capitals shows that the form should be rather 
[ -] Regnorum. The capital of the Belgz 
was not called Belgum, nor that of the Dum- 
nonii Dumnonium. Professor Haverfield 
points out that the British tribes were 
“smaller and less wealthy than those of 
Gaul, and therefore they have not left their 
mark, either in monuments or nomenclature, 
so clearly as we might desire. Many inscrip- 
tions record the working of the system in 
Gaul. Many modern towns—Paris, Rheims, 
Chartres, and half a hundred others—derive 
their present names from those of the ancient 
cantons, and not from those of the ancient 
towns. In Britain we find only one such 
inscription, only one town called in antiquity 
by a tribal name—and that a doubtful in- 
stance—and no single case of a modern town 
name which is derived from the name of a 
tribe. We can only say that the system 
existed, and existed (apparently) in exactly 
the same form as in Gaul. But it was weak. 
It went down only too easily when the Em- 
pire fell.”* 

An inscription has been found at Chichester 
bearing the name of Cogidubnus, which 
records the building of a temple in honour 
of the Imperial Household (domus divinz) 
by a guild of craftsmen (collegium fabrorum) 
under the auspices of Cogidubnus (ex auc- 
toritate Tib. Claud. Cogidubni). The Roman 
names were doubtless assumed as a mark of 
“Western polish,” and it is clear that Cogi- 
dubnus is the chieftain sarcastically referred 
to by Tacitus:¢ “Some of the States were 
given to King Cogidubnus, who lived down 
to the present day as a most faithful ally—an 
instance of the soundness of the Roman 
custom of turning even Kings into instru- 
ments for their countries’ servitude.” But 
apart from the assumed identification of Reg- 


* Romanization of Roman Britain, ist edit., 1905, 


pp. 21-23. 
4 Agric., 14; Annals, xii. 31. 


num and Chichester, there is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that it was the Regni over 
whom Cogidubnus was set up. Probably it 
was over the inhabitants of this region, since 
the inscription has been found here ; but. it 
is unlikely that these were the Regni. It is 
equally unlikely that they were one of the 
“two very powerful tribes” conquered by 
Vespasian in the campaign during which he 
annexed the Isle of Wight. ; 

Indeed, Noviomagus, the capital of the 
Regni, must have been taken by the Romans 
on their first campaign in a.p. 43 under 
Plautius. If we follow the account of Dio 
Cassius, it will be seen that the Romans 
“divided into three parties, lest, if they at- 
tempted to disembark, they should meet with 
some obstruction.” * They. were navigating 
from east to west, and it may be conjectured 
that the three landing-places were those sub- 
sequently occupied by the stations of Dubris, 
Ritupis, and Regulbium. A junction of the 
three forces may have been effected at Duro- 
vernum (Canterbury), and the march con. 
tinued along the Pilgrims’ Way or the road 
succeeded later by Watling Street. The first 


. difficulty would be encountered in arriving at 


the Medway—the “river which the natives 
thought the Romans could not cross without 
a bridge.”+ They would thus be following 
the invasion route followed later by the Jutes 
under Hengist and Horsa, the latter of whom 
was slain in a battle at Aylesford. Vespasian 
was sent across the river and defeated the 
natives, who fled to the Thames.t This 
ended the first stage of the campaign. The 
help of the Emperor Claudius was called in, 
who on arriving joined the army awaiting 
him “near the Thames.” Taking command, 
therefore, and crossing the river, he came 
into conflict with the natives, who had as- 
sembled on his approach, overthrew them in 
battle, and took Camalodunuin (Colchester), 
the royal residence of Cynobellinus.”§ In the 


light of this account, it is impossible to believe 


* Dio Cassius (A.D. 230), Ix., § 193 Giles, i. 74, 
ii, 117. Thx d¢ Sh veunOévres, Srws pr) Kab? év 
Tepacovpevor KwWAVOGor woe Wpooxeiv. 

t+ Dio Cassius, Ix., § 20; Giles, i. 75, ii. 117. 
"Eml moray rin éyévovro, bv obk govro ol BdpBapa 
Suvjoec Oar Tods ‘Pwyalous dvev yepipas daSjvat 

t Dio Cassius, Ix., § 20. ‘"Avaywpyodvrwy 8’ 
évrevOev T&v Bperravav éwi tov rauéocay worapov. . 

§ Dio Cassius, transl, Giles, i., p. 77. 
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that the Romans would have left unsubdued 
a tribe whose chief town lay a few miles 
from their headquarters, on the south of the 
Thames, and which could cut off their retreat 
across it. 

We may conclude, then, that the Regni 
were conquered before the coming of 
Claudius and his army; that they cannot, 
therefore, have been one of the two powerful 
tribes conquered by Vespasian during his 
campaign in the South ; and that there is no 
connection between them and Regnum, which 
lay somewhere about 20 mpm. from Clausen- 
tum. 

But if Regnum be not Chichester, where is 
it to found? I submit that there is a good 
deal of evidence in favour of Ringwood, 
where Camden placed it. One of the prin- 
cipal objections to this identification has 
been the absence of any signs of a road from 
Ringwood to Clausentum. This no longer 
bars the way, for I have recently succeeded 
in tracing an important Roman road in the 
New Forest, and across the Test at Nursling 
Mill to Otterbourne. Now, the distance along 
this road between Ringwood and Otterbourne, 
where it joins the Winchester-Bitterne road, 
is exactly twenty-three English miles (= about 
20°7 mpm.) and this agrees very closely with 
the 20 mpm. of the Itinerary. 

Some reliance may be placed upon the 
similarity of name. The ancient spelling is 
RIMUC WUDE* (A.D. 955), RIMEC UDAt 
(A.D. 961), RINC VEDE (Domesday). The 
second part of the name may be “ wood,”’ or 
possibly “wade,” a common New Forest 
word for “ford,” derived perhaps from the 
Roman “ vadum.” The early form is almost 
unpronounceable as spelt: orally the m 
would become an 2, and the w would be 
elided, so that the resulting word would be 
very like that in Domesday. Supposing 
Regnum to be placed in composition with 
‘wuda” or “wade” we should get Regn- 
wood or Regnwade, and from this to Rinc- 
vede the transition is easy enough. ‘True, 
no Roman remains are known to have been 
found here, but it is likely enough that some 
will be found when they are looked for. No 
considerable remains have been found to fix 
the site of the bridge-town on the Thames, 
mentioned later in Iter II., yet there can be 

* Cartolarium Saxonicum., iii. 917. 

t C.S., iii, 1066. 
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no doubt that it lay at or near Staines. Had 
it not been for a gravel-pit, and the chance 
visit of an antiquary, we should not have 
known that an important settlement existed 
at Nursling Farm, where a Roman road 
crossed the Test Valley. Yet the finds there 
point to the existence of much more than 
a single house. ‘The truth is that these 
ford settlements — Ringwood, Nursling, 
Staines, and the like —were posting and 
victualling stations which grew up naturally 
at a crucial point on the road, and they owed 
their importance solely to the traffic which 
passed along it. The Nursling settlement 
grew up at the lowest point where the Test 
was crossed.* When a bridge was made by 
the Saxons lower down at Redbridge, the 
Roman road fell into disuse, the site lost 
its importance, and the settlement upon it 
dwindled down to an encampment of squatters 
living chiefly upon the hazelnuts of the Test 
Valley, who were nicknamed by the Saxons 
the ‘‘nut-scillings,” or “ nutshell-folk.” 

Regnum was such a station—if it was at 
Ringwood. Being the nearest town to the 
New Forest potteries, it was a little more im- 
portant as a market than other ford settle- 
ments, and perhaps for this reason its name 
has been preserved. But the houses would 
be built of wood from the forest, the site has 
been continuously inhabited, and all traces 
of older buildings have vanished. Even of 
important Roman towns like Durnonovaria 
(Dorchester) and Venta Belgarum (Win- 
chester), little evidence is now forthcoming 
save pottery and pavements, and that only 
by deep digging. Regnum had never the 
importance of these towns, and its inhabi- 
tants, being mostly small tradesmen, would 
not have mosaic pavements in their houses. 
It is not to-day of much importance save as 
a market for the surrounding country ; it 
cannot even boast of a museum or archzo- 
logical society ; and any remains that may 
have been found are not likely to have been 
recorded or preserved. In every way now, 
as then, it is overshadowed by its more 
fortunate neighbours—and for the same geo- 
graphical reasons. 


* Here, as at Botley on the Chichester-Bitterne 
road, the Roman way crosses just above the tidal 
point of the river ; on the Test this point is situated 
immediately to the south of Armsea, the field where 
the remains were found. 
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It is always dangerous to draw conclusions 
from negative evidence, more especially in a 
region whose archzology has been soneglected 
as that of Hampshire. Places of the impor- 
tance of Porchester, Dorchester (Oxon.), 
Ilchester, and Alchester, are not mentioned 
by name in any document which has survived, 
while we know the names of places (like Brige 
and Pontes) whose remains are so slight that 
the very site of the station is uncertain. We 
need not, therefore, wonder that we are at a 
loss to give a name to the town enclosed 
within the walls of Chichester, or that of 
Roman Regnum nothing is left but a name. 


O. G. S. C. 
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jQotes on a JProbable Romano- 
British Walley Entrenchment 
in Cranborne Chase. 


By HERBERT S. Toms. 
a 


Fa SHE subject of valley entrench- | 


SC dem ments has received considerable 

h,Uu)]| attention since the appearance of an 
introductory article in the Antiguary 

six years ago.* For comparative purposes 
the various types in the Piddletrenthide 
district of Central Dorset (alluded to in the 
above-mentioned article) have been surveyed 
and described;{+ two intersecting valley 
entrenchments situated within the great 
promontory fort of Beltout, near Beachy 
Head, have been excavated and proved to 
be of Early Bronze Age origin;{ and a 
branch of the Brighton and Hove Archzo- 
logical Club, known as the Earthworks 
Survey, has been forced into being through 
the recent discovery of numerous unrecorded 
examples of such quadrilateral enclosures on 


* ‘Valley Entrenchments near Falmer, Sussex,” 
by Herbert S. Toms. the Antiguary, 1907, p. 427. 

t ‘‘ Notes on some Surveys of Valley Entrench- 
ments in the Piddletrenthide District, Central 
Dorset,” by H. S. Toms, Proceedings of the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, 
vol. xxxiii., p. 34, 1912. 

} ‘‘ Excavations at the Beltout Valley Entrench- 
ments,” 1909, by H. S. Toms, Sussex Archeological 
Collections, v 1. lv., p. 41. 


the Brighton Downs. How rich Sussex is in 
this class of work may be gleaned from the 
fact that, since the early part of 1912, seven 
valley entrenchments and six other pastoral 
enclosures have been added to Sheet LIII. 
of the six-inch Ordnance Survey. This by 
no means exhausts our local list. 

The Club’s observations have been con- 
fined to the long stretch of Downs which, 
beginning at Beachy Head, runs west through 
Sussex, Hants, Wilts, Cranborne Chase, and 
on to Cerne Abbas in Central Dorset. In- 
quiries as to the existence of valley entrench- 
ments north of this region have met with no 
definite information. One would imagine 
that examples occur in the vales of the York- 
shire Wolds, though they appear not to have 
been noted in the literature on earthworks 
of that district.* 

To deal with what is known of the purpose 
and periods of valley entrenchments is not 
the intention of this article. That they are 
pens for cattle and sheep of ‘ comparatively ” 
recent date is, however, an opinion lately 
expressed +; and, as this opinion seems im- 
possible of general application, the question 
of their periods demands a brief note. It is 
true that evidence suggesting a medizval 
origin for one example has been obtained by 
excavation ;{ but, on the other hand, we 
have the proved Bronze Age structures on 
Martin Down in Hants,§ and at Beltout in 
Sussex. 

How early this primitive type of cattle-fold 
was evolved, and through what periods it 
survived, are points which will only be made 
clear by most careful research. The little 
excavation which has been done serves merely 
to whet one’s appetite for more practical 
knowledge, and the record of an unusual 
example contained in the following notes is 


* Forty Years Researches in the British and Saxon 
Burial Mounds of East Yorkshire, by J. R. Mortimer ; 
Ancient Earthworks, by Ella S. Armitage, Hon. 
F.S.A.(Scot.), and Duncan H. Montgomerie, F.S.A., 
in the Victoria History of the County of York, vol. ii., 


P- 54- 

t ‘‘ The Down Pits in the Isle of Wight,” by Percy 
Stone, F.S.A., Proceedings of the Society of Antt- 
guaries of London, 2s., vol. xxiv., p. 56. 

} ‘‘ A Medieval Earthwork near Morgan’s Hill,”’ 
by Mrs. M. E. Cunnington, Wiltshire Archeological 
and Natural History Magazine, vol. xxxvi., p. 590. 

§ Excavations in Cranborne Chase, by General 
Pitt Rivers, vol. iv., pp 188, 197. 
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intended to keep oh an inquiry alive. This 
earthwork, shown in Figs. 1 and 2, is situated 
on the Common of Woodcuts—a hamlet in 
north-east Dorset, about midway between 
Sixpenny Handley and To!lard Royal. It is 
not recorded on the Ordnance Survey,* 
neither4s it mentioned in the works of Pitt 
Rivers. 

The entrenchment is represented in Fig. 1 





respect it sana the entrenchment in 
Eastwick Bottom, near Brighton.* 

The black spots, a, 4, ¢, d@, show the 
position of basin-shaped pits (4, 5, 6, and 7 
feet deep respectively)? ; e¢ represents the 
track which runs across the Common from 
Woodcuts through the earthwork; and G is 
a filled-in drain (Drain No. 2 in Fig. 2), 4 feet 
wide, which runs down the spur and into the 
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FIG. I.—PLAN OF VALLEY ENTRENCHMENT ON 


by C, D, E, F, the thick line being the 
rampart and the thin line bordering it the 
outer edge of the ditch. The contours in 
Fig. 2 show the earthwork occupying a 
shallow coombe, to the centre of which its 
relation is indicated by the dotted line in 
Fig. 1. Two of its opposite angles are near 
the central line of the valley, and in this 


* Six-inch Quarter Sheet, composed of Sheets Ixxiv., 
S.E. Wilts, and parts of Sheets ix. and xv., Dorset. 





SCALE OF FEET FOR PLAN. 


WOODCUTS COMMON. 


ditch of the valley entrenchment at its highest 
point between D and E. 

Section A, B, Fig. 1, shows the rampart to 
be of low relief; and, as indicated by the 
three thin parallel lines, it has been com- 
pletely obliterated between angle D and the 


* “The Problem of Ancient Cultivations,’’ by 
H. S. Toms, the Antiguary, 1911, Fig. 2, p. 434. 
+ Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. i., pp- 4, 


5: 24-25. 
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pit ¢. An original entrance to the en- 
closure is shown at H, and the probability 
of a second entrance having been situated at 
some point on the vanished portion has to be 
borne in mind. The aberration of this valley 
entrenchment from the usual quadrilateral 
plan is of the greatest interest. It may be 
described either as an apology for a four- 
sided figure with sides CD, DE, EF, FC; or 
as a triangle with curved hypotenuse D (E) F. 

In order to show the relation of the valley 
entrenchment to the Romano-British village 
excavated by General Pitt Rivers in 1884 to 
1885, Fig. 2 has been prepared from various 
sources. For simplicity only the principal 
ramparts are shown, and nearly all their 
associated ditches are omitted. For the 


exaggerated on the Ordnance Survey.* It 
measures 12 feet across in the widest place, 
but its average width is from 6 to 7 feet. 

The Ordnance Survey does not show 
Drain 2. It runs in zigzag fashion down 
the brow of the spur and into the ditch 
of the valley enclosure. Here it apparently 
ended, for the rampart opposite is quite 
intact and there is no indication of its having 
been continued into the interior of the earth- 
work. Obviously its purpose was for the 
drainage of an area to the north, and Fig. 2 
strongly suggests that it was originally 
connected with and formed a branch of 
Drain 1. All superficial traces of such a 
connection, however, seem to have dis- 
appeared. 
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FIG. 2 —PLAN SHOWING RELATION OF VALLEY ENTRENCHMENT TO THE ROMANO-BRITISH VILLAGE 
ON WOODCUTS COMMON. 


study of these the reader is referred to 
Pitt Rivers’ own plan, * which represents the 
various ‘‘ quarters ’’ of the village surrounded 
or intersected by a system of ditches and 
drains. Ditches of the same character 
bordered the fosseway running south-east 
out of the village.t The fosseway ends 
about 500 feet south-east of Church “ Bar- 
row.” Here Drain No. 1 commences and 
runs approximately level across the valley to 
the angle on the brow of the spur. Leaving 
the latter point it makes a decided fall to 
where it fines out near the bend of the 
400 feet contour. The width of Drain 1 is 


* Excavations in Cranborne Chase, by General 
Pitt Rivers, vol. i., Plate 2, p. 7. 
t Zbid., vol. iii., p. 23. 


At present the filling of Drain 2 and that 
of the ditch of the valley entrenchment is 
practically of equal height. It has been 
pointed out that the evidence is in favour of 
Drain 2 having terminated in the ditch of 
the valley enclosure. One therefore con- 
cludes that, at the time when Drain 2 was 
constructed, the ditch of the valley entrench- 
ment must have been well open to allow 
water from Drain 2 to flow along it in the 
direction of point E, Fig. 1.¢ In other 

* Six-inch Quarter Sheet, composed of Sheets Ixxiv., 
S.E. Wilts, and parts of Sheets ix. and xv., Dorset. 

+ The ground falls away east and west from the 
point where Drain 2 joins the ditch of the valley en- 
trenchment, but the steepest gradient is in the direc- 
tion of E. Water from Drain 2 would therefore flow 
along the ditch of the valley entrenchment past E, 
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words, bearing in mind the rapidity with 
which silting accumulates in ditches dug on 
a chalk area,* Drain 2 must have been made 
either at the same time, or shortly after the 
construction of the valley entrenchment. 

The foregoing details may be _ briefly 
commented upon as follows: Pitt Rivers 
showed the fosseway to be part of the design 
of the Romano-British village ; this fosseway 
was bounded by ditches which served the 
purpose of drainage ; and Drain 1, of which 
Drain 2 is regarded as a branch, formed the 
continuation of the drainage system of the 
fosseway. Now, assuming the suggested 
contemporaneity of Drain 2 and the valley 
entrenchment to be correct, it follows that 
the latter was coeval with the village. 

The same conclusion is obtained from an 
entirely different standpoint. One has em- 
phasized the fact that superficial form is of 
little value in judging the period of most 
earthworks. But, waiving this for the 
moment, Fig. 1 shows the earthwork to be 
roughly three-sided. That it was so thrown 
up intentionally seems evident from the 
present configuration of the valley, there 
being no physical difficulty in the way of the 
usual quadrilateral construction. Neither 
does any physical feature seem to have 
determined the outlines of the various en- 
trenchments of the adjoining Romano- 
British village. It is therefore remarkable 
that, in the south-east quarter of the latter, 
we are presented with an entrenchment 
which, so far as shape is concerned, is prac- 
tically a miniature of the reversed plan of 
the valley enclosure. Moreover, the ditches 
and ramparts of these two entrenchments 
are of the same average width. A smaller 
triangular work forms the western outer 
enclosure of the village. 

Pitt Rivers proved that both triangular t 
and quadrilateral { earthworks were associated 
with the Romano-British villages he ex- 
cavated. The east quarter of that on Wood- 
cuts Common, too, was enclosed by a 








Fig. 1, to the centre of valley below F, where any 
overflow would find its way down the valley in the 
direction of Woodcuts Chapel. 

* Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. iv., Intro- 
duction, p. 24. 

t 4bid., vol. i., Plate 2, p. 7. 

$ Jbid., vol. iii., p. 70; plan of the Romano-British 
Settlement, Bokerly Dyke. 


five-sided bank * which curiously resembles 
the reversed plan of another well-marked 
pentagonal entrenchment situated within the 
encircling rampart of a Romano-British village 
on Berwick Down, 13 miles to the north- 
west.t These facts very forcibly suggest 
that the earthworks comprising and connected 
with these villages were not planned in hap- 
hazard fashion. 

The bones of the horse, ox, sheep, and 
pig, found with the remains of the Romano- 
Britons on Woodcuts Common clearly show 
that some sort of cattle-fold was in existence. 
It is, of course, fully admitted that careful 
excavation must prove the period of the 
valley entrenchment, but the superficial 
evidence of its contemporaneity with the 
adjoining village is so strong that the proba- 
bility of Romano-British valley enclosures 
will have to be borne in mind. 

The survey of the Woodcuts valley en- 
trenchment was made on August 28 and 29, 
1912, with the assistance of Mrs. H. S. Toms, 
Messrs. W. H. Fishlock and E. T. Morey. 
The writer is also deeply indebted to the 
Rev. A. R. Turing Bruce, of Sixpenny 
Handley, for his kindness in obtaining ad- 
ditional measurements and notes for the 
purpose of this article. 





Ruined Ruins: the Abomination 

of Desolation. 

By J. TAVENOR PERRY. 

> 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear. 

HE systematic examination of Scan- 
f. dinavian bogs and midden-heaps 
resulted not only in innumerable 
~ finds” of most beautiful works in 
bronze, ivory, glass, and wood, but necessi- 
tated the rewriting of the art-history of the 
Northern nations during their pre-Christian 
era. Until some casual and accidental dis- 





* Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. i., Plate 2, 


+ Six-inch Quarter Sheet, composed of Sheet Ixxiv., 
N.E. Wilts, and part of Sheet ix., Dorset. 
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coveries led to this examination we were 
almost ignorant of the life and surroundings 
of those peoples, and depended for such 
knowledge as we possessed on their sagas, 
the meaning of which was frequently obscure; 
and now, not only are many dark and semi- 
mythical periods of our own early history 
made clear and coherent, but we have found 
a clue to much that seemed inexplicable in 
the beginnings of Teutonic and Celtic art. 

We have scattered over the face of this 
country unexplored rubbish heaps, not so 
unpleasant as middens and bogs for exam- 
ination, full of fragments of long-lost treasures, 
as valuable, in their way, as the recovered 
remains of Scandinavian art, in the sham 
ruins and rockeries with which gentlemen of 
fashion, more than a century ago, decorated 
their gardens ; and though it would be im- 
possible to ask the Royal Commissioners on 
Historical Monuments to pause in their 
valuable work to take account of such re- 
mains, many archeologists might find the 
opportunity for overhauling the rockeries of 
the parks and rectory gardens in their neigh- 
bourhoods, and seeking for fragments of 
ancient buildings wrenched ruthlessly from 
their surroundings, and regarded as lost for 
ever. Gems of architectural beauty were 
plucked out of the churches to which they 
belonged by “restoring” architects from 
Cottingham to Scott. Chapels, porches, 
and pinnacles sheared off our Cathedrals 
as useless excrescences by Essex or Wyatt, 
were too often sent to mend roads or make 
lime, but fragments of them, which struck 
the fancy of a gardener or the taste of some 
dilettante, were saved to embroider a rockery ; 
while ancient fonts, which were, and still are, 
cast out of their places to make room for 
some modern mediocrity ostensibly ‘‘to the 
glory of God,” but actually to the glorification 
of their donors, have found salvation, if 
desecration withal, in being relegated to 
some terrace walk as a vase for the summer 
geraniums. 

The subject of sham ruins and artistic 
rockeries is altogether too vast, though the 
details of it are so fragmentary, to be dealt 
with here in any single article ; and it must 
suffice now to give a slight sketch of the 
origin and history of the cult, with glimpses 
of its earlier votaries, and the nature and 


value of the sacrifices they offered at its 
shrine. 

Ruins, as such, seem to have been abhor- 
rent both to the ancient and medizval mind, 
and were regarded as cumberers of the 
ground, to be rebuilt or effaced ; and it was 
left to the moderns, with their peculiar ideas 
of the picturesque, to discover in them any 
inherent beauty. Swift said, or sang : 


Such a fool was never found, 

Who pulled a palace to the ground 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decayed. 


Yet in a generation or two after his time 
plenty of would-be fashionable “fools” were 
engaged in doing that which seemed to Swift 
inconceivable. 

The painters undoubtedly began it. The 
architectural backgrounds of the Flemish 
masters, filled with picturesque and perfect 
buildings, gradually gave place to the classic 
ruins, the broken arches and_ shattered 
columns which the Italians found scattered 
through the length and breadth of their 
country; and presently Claude elaborated 
from his Roman sketch-books and trans- 


ferred to his pictures the wonderful fore- 


grounds of palaces and temples piled in 
impossible profusion. The next step was 
not difficult. The landscape-gardener caught 
the idea, and attempted to translate the 
painter’s fancies into realities, and raise 
sham ruins of ancient stone and marble, if 
such were procurable, even at the expense of 
pulling down a palace, or failing them, in 
modern bricks, mortar, and stucco. To find 
materials for these the marbles of Greece or 
Rome were torn from the most sacred struc- 
tures, and in this country the stonework of 
medizval abbeys was wrenched away, and 
their architectural features carried off to 
build the modern ruins, of which the 
dilettanti of the last two centuries were so 
proud. Whether with intended satire or not, 
Crabbe well describes the result thus : 


The old foundation—but it is not clear 

When it was laid—you care not for the year : 
On this, as part decay’d by time and storms, 
Arose these various disproportion’d forms ; 

Yet Gothic all, the learn’d who visit us 

(And our small wonders) have decided thus ; 

** Yon noble Gothic arch,”’ ‘‘ that Gothic door ;”’ 
So have they said ; of proof you'll ask no more. 




















But although the ancients, as we have 
said, made no account of mere ruins, the 
reproduction of other buildings in various 
styles of architecture for purely scenic effect 
had, perhaps, its first protagonist in the 
Emperor Hadrian. In laying out his estate 
near Rome for the famous Tiburtine Villa, 
he altered the contours of the ground, 
diverted streams, planted groves, and erected 
temples and other buildings for ostentatious 
effect in the modern manner of a Kent or 
a Capability Brown; and it was rather a 
Nemesis that, although he erected no actual 
ruins, his ruined villa became one of the 
greatest of art mines for the antiquaries, 
and furnished galleries with sculpture and 
rockeries with fragments through the length 
and breadth of Europe. 

But before we begin to describe any ex- 
amples of sham ruins which remain to us 
(for many have unfortunately disappeared), it 
is necessary to distinguish between the two 
main varieties of them. First, there is the 
real sham ruin, a ruin which is all sham, 
all modern, and made up of rubbish and 
plaster, which in darkness and dirt is rapidly 
returning to its component parts; and second, 
there is the sham sham ruin, real in the 
parts which compose it, bearing unmistakable 
marks of originality and antiquity, which 
may endure for centuries, thus affording in- 
soluble problems to puzzle future generations 
of archzologists who have lost the clue 
to the mystery. The division between 
‘“‘rockeries”” follows much the same lines. 
Both are, perhaps, equally sham, but while 
one endeavours to represent only natural 
results, the other aims at imitating the ruins 
of art by building up a ruin of fragments of 
wrought stone and broken walling. The 
former is of the kind to which Addison refers 
when he speaks of a garden “fenced in on 
the lower end by a natural mound of rock- 
work,” or that miniature imitation of a glen 
like that of the ‘“‘ Rocks” by the Dargle, 
which we have in the rock-garden at Kew. 
But in these innocent efforts of the land- 
scape-gardeners we are not concerned, or 
even in the modern variety of it formed 
of burs, slag, and other by-products of 
manufacture, but with the pernicious ar- 
rangement, most common perhaps in rectory 
gardens, which is built up of broken statues, 
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discarded window-tracery, and desecrated 
fonts. 

Although the original idea of sham ruins 
may be credited to the suggestion of the 
painters, it might never have come to fruition 
had not wealthy connoisseurs provided the 
materials for their erection; and the story of 
the acquisition of the treasures of classic art 
by our countrymen from Arundel to Elgin is 
not always pleasant reading. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century we had Sir Thomas 
Roe, our Ambassador at Constantinople, en- 
gaged on a roving commission to procure 
antiquities for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord Arun- 
del ; and a paragraph in a letter he addressed 
to the Duke, dated August 26, 1625, will 
give an insight into his manner of procedure. 
He says: ‘* Those [statues] on Porta Aurea 
[Constantinople] will not be removed: no 
man dares adventure to steal them from the 
principal gate, nor any favourite of the Vizier 
presume to mention the defacing of the wall ; 
yet I will not leave to hope dy some art they 
may be made to drop, and that so I may 
gather them.’ And in a letter later in the 
year to Lord Arundel he tells him that he is 
still ‘‘ resolved to take down those six men- 
tioned relievos on /or/a Aurea,” but he com- 
pares the difficulty of the task, as they weigh 
a ton apiece, to stealing such things “ from 
the Tower-gate of London.” And thus, by 
hook or by crook, did Lord Arundel make 
his famous collection of “marbles,” which 
when complete contained 37 statues, 128 
busts, and 250 inscribed marbles, besides 
altars, sarcophagi, and fragments of ancient 
art. When the collection was dispersed, the 
pick of the statuary went to Oxford, but the 
greater part seems to have gone to Tart Hall, 
Pimlico ; and when the contents of that place 
were sold off, some were purchased by Lord 
Burlington, and used by his architect Kent 
in the grounds of Chiswick Villa. The 
gleanings, consisting of more or less muti- 
lated statues and architectural fragments, 
drifted into Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth, once 
famous for its fireworks, and were set up in 
the rockeries among its groves and alcoves ; 
and when, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the gardens were suppressed and 
the site built over, many valuable pieces of 
ancient sculpture disappeared for ever. 


' 
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Lord Burlington, a later collector of classic 
work, adorned the beautiful gardens of his 
Chiswick villa with his acquisitions. Statues 
of Czesar, Pompey, and Cicero, from Hadrian’s 
villa may be seen there in niches cut in the 
myrtle hedges; while two marble figures in 
high relief, from the Arundel collection, have 
been worked by Kent into the base of an 
obelisk. He also re-erected there a gateway 
by Inigo Jones, which he had acquired in 
Chelsea ; but the gateway of his own Bur- 
lington House, admired by Pope and satirized 
by Hogarth, together with the columns of 
its colonnade, have been consigned to a huge 
rockery in Battersea Park. 

The most remarkable ruin ever erected 
out of these classic “ finds ” is, perhaps, the 
one standing on the banks of Virginia Water, 
the work of the famous architect Sir Jeffrey 
Wyattville, and it is said to have required of 
him “as much intellect and labour as a 
finished building of similar proportions ”; and 
he was evidently proud of his performance 
as he called ita Temple of Augustus. The 
columns and entablatures which stand erect 
or lie scattered about in ordered confusion 
are of red and grey granite, marble and 
porphyry, and they and the marble statues 
and fragments are all antique, the provenance 
of most of which is now altogether forgotten. 
The greater part are said to have come from 
Corinth, transferred hither from the outer 
court of the British Museum, and some were 
formerly in the Elgin collection. 

Compared with this work of Wyattville’s, 
Sir William Chambers’s ruins are but tame 
affairs, since they are all real. He was very 
fond of introducing them into his gardens, 
and they formed a feature in the grounds of 


his villa at Whitton ; and a very good speci- . 


men of them, in a state of decadence, can be 
seen at Kew, where he erected “a Roman 
Triumphal Arch ” of brick and plaster, which 
are now falling apart. 

The scenic and ruin building we have been 
describing had some sort of an excuse in the 
suggestions of the’ great masters of painting ; 
but the Gothic ruins, which once abounded 
in our parks and gardens, were entirely due 
to the influence of such edifices as Strawberry 
Hill, Hadlow, and Fonthill; and Wyatt, Essex, 
and Cottingham were the principal providers 
of the materials of which they were built, 


from the cathedrals and abbeys entrusted to 
them to restore. The rockeries of Milton 
Park, formed after Wyatt restored the Abbey, 
are rich with the treasures of which he de- 
spoiled that building; but perhaps one of 
the most outrageous cases of spoliation for a 
trivial purpose was the transportation of large 
portions of Wolsey’s palace at Esher to erect 
a sham ruined “‘ priory ” at Chelsea. 

Henry Holland, the architect of ‘Old 
Drury” and Carlton House, built himself a 
villa at Chelsea called * The Pavilion,” and 
Capability Brown laid out the extensive 
grounds around it. Between them—for it is 
uncertain who was the “fool ” who destroyed 
the palace—they removed to Chelsea from 
Esher the traceried windows and doors and 
other stonework, and there they erected 
‘round an ice-house” what is described as 
‘an admirable representation of the ruins of 
an ancient priory, in which the appearance 
of age and decay is strikingly faithful.” The 
walling was made up of materials taken from 
houses on the north side of Westminster 
Abbey, pulled down in 1808 ; and the interior 
contained, besides the ice-house, several cells 
and apartments, one of which was known 
as Nelson’s Tomb! The pile undoubtedly 
presented a picturesque appearance, particu- 
larly as seen across the lake; but the whole 
of it was destroyed at the end of the last 
century, when Cadogan Square was built over 
the grounds. A similar case to this occurred 
near Dover, when all the wrought stonework 
and ornamental features were torn from the 
walls of St. Radegund’s Abbey and were 
employed by a local magnate, named Fector, 
to adorn a little mansion he built at River, 
and called ‘‘ Kearsney Abbey.” 

Traceried windows torn out of churches 
by restoring architects because they did not 
quite fit in with their individual ideas of 
correctness, often went to embroider the 
rockeries of adjoining gardens. Some beauti- 
ful Decorated windows from St. Mary’s 
Easington, Durham, fortunately figured in 
Billings, were removed when the church was 
restored by Hardwicke in 1853, and are now 
on the Rectory rockery ; and a remarkable 
three-light traceried window, of uncertain 
provenance, for many years formed part of a 
summer-house in a Deal garden by the beach, 
but has now been removed and lost. Fonts, 
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in the same way were relegated to the orna- 
mental scrap-heap. The ancient font at 
Plaxtole Church went to adorn the rockeries 
of Fairlawn, and now cannot be found ; while 
the beautiful and peculiar bowl of one that 
had lost its stem, belonging originally to St. 
Augustine, East Langdon, was fortunaiely 
rescued from the Vicarage garden in 1870, 
and is now in the Dover Museum. It is 
unnecessary, however, to give further ex- 
amples. 

Of ruins of prehistoric times there are not 
a few artificial examples. In Hyde Park, by 
the sham intermittent cascade, was a spring 
of a mildly chalybeate kind, which by some 
garden operations became stopped, and, that 
the people should not be balked of their 
accustomed draught, they laid on a new sup- 
ply from the Cheisea Waterworks, and to cele- 
brate the achievement reared over it a tall imi- 
tation Menhir ; while in Windsor Great Park 
is a marvellous cavern formed out of a real 
cromlech taken from Bagshot Heath. At 
Elsinore, in the gardens of an hotel much 
frequented by tourists with a Shakespearian 
taste, is a rocky tumulus surmounted by a 
stone bearing the words “ Hamlets Grav.” 

Until the Post-Impressionists have effaced 
the feeling for the picturesque, the love of 
ruins, and incidentally of their representation 
and imitation, will endure; and the strength 
of that love is aptly illustrated by this sentence 
from one of the political pamphlets of the 
late Sir Francis Scott: ‘‘ When the Derby is 
a tale of yore, and the Oaks winners are for- 
gotten, the Hypostyle Hall of Karnak will 
still be young, the Temple of Apollo still 
gleam among the oaks of Kotilon, and the 
grey walls of many-mullioned Tintern look 
down, perfect then as now, upon the eddies 
of the restless Wye.” 


@S 


Che Ruined City of Cimgad, 
in Aigetia. 
By Mary F. A. TENCH. 
Illustrated from photographs taken by the Author in 
March, 1911. 
ah 


MIMGAD, the Roman Thamugadi, 
situated on one of the lower slopes 
} of the Aures Mountains, has fre- 
quently been compared to the fair 
city overwhelmed so many centuries ago by 
the fiery stream issuing from the crater of 
Vesuvius, and is, indeed, often spoken of as 
“the African Pompeii.”” There is certainly 
a strong point of resemblance, since neither 
consists, as Roman ruins generally do, of 
mere isolated fragments—a pretorian gate- 
way here, the outline of an amphitheatre 
there, a triumphal arch or homely dwelling 
set in a smoothly shaven lawn or surrounded 
by modern buildings ; each being a town in 
its entirety, a town with paven street and 
ample market-place, with forum, shop, and 
theatre, grouped side by side, no newer struc- 
ture dividing them. 

But though between Pompeii and Timgad 
there are points of likeness, there is also a 
marked difference. The one, as Fergusson 
has said, ‘“‘ was far more of a Grecian than a 
Roman city, and its buildings had to be con- 
sidered rather as illustrating those of Greece, 
or at least of Magna Grecia, than anything to 
be found in the northward ”; whilst Timgad, 
except for traces of a Byzantine style of 
architecture in its later buildings, is almost 
entirely Roman. Not the highest class of 
Roman, indeed, as it is comparatively modern 
—that is to say, its beginnings were some- 
where about the earlier part of the second 
century A.D., when Roman architecture had 
already shown signs of decadence, but was 
Roman still. One city was the centre of 
ease, of art, of dalliance, of pleasure, and 
enjoyed, as it proved, a false sense of security ; 
the other was of rougher mould, a frontier 
outpost, where men held, as it were, their 
lives in their hand, as those must ever do 
who dwell on the outskirts of civilization. 

To east and west lay “the glory which 
was Rome,” represented by Lambessa, the 
stronghold of the famous Third Legion, and 
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the fortified city of Tebessa; to north and 
south the arid plain and the wild stretches 
of the Aures Mountains, whence the swift, 
sudden, fiery Berber was wont at times to 
rush down death-dealing, an eruption on 
one occasion at least proving nearly as de- 
structive as that which overwhelmed Pompeii, 
for thus it was that the first city of Timgad 
was destroyed in the sixth century of our 
era. To its position, therefore, it is owing 
that, as Monsieur Hanetaux, of the French 
Academy, has expressed it, there is a majesty 
and solidity in the African which is wanting 
in the Italian city, that majesty which both 
men and towns acquire when standing face 
to face with death unflinching and unafraid. 
Not that Timgad was in its earlier days a 
fortified town, since the proximity of Tebessa 
and Lambessa, both within measurable dis- 
tance, was regarded as sufficient protection. 
On it, which lay between, was perhaps “ the 
heavier burden thrown,” that of carrying 
civilization into the wild country, whose 
tribes, coming down to its markets, and 
mingling peaceably ia its life and its usages, 
were thus expected to become less aggressive 
and less rebellious. But this hope, which 
cost so many years of banishment from home 
and country, such vast amount of treasure, 
was destined to be unfulfilled. 

The town proved, too, a retreat for the 
soldiers of the Legion who had grown grey 
in the service, and a recruiting-ground from 
which to replenish its ranks when thinned 
out by war or the passing of the years. 
This part of Africa is said never to have 
attained to the same degree of prosperity as 
in these early centuries, yet, save in crumbling 
forum and in lonely street or market, the 
Roman rule—wise, beneficent and far-seeing 
as it was—has left no trace behind. The 
wild Berber of the Aures, for the sake of 
whose hoped-for civilization men of European 
birth and European culture spent so many 
years of dangerous exile, is, with a few 
notable exceptions, the wild Berber still. He 
is indeed, for the most part, hospitable and 
kindly, but primitive to a degree, dwelling as 
he does in the stony terraced villages of the 
Aures, which are scarcely distinguishable 
from the rocks piled up around his mountain 
fastness, and with no trace of the cultivation 
of the Roman conquerors of old times. 


There is no difficulty in visiting Timgad, 
which lies within thirty-seven kilometres of 
the modern French town of Batna, from 
which an excellent automobile service runs 
twice daily, allowing a few hours for the in- 
spection of the ruins. This is all too short a 
time forany save the scurried tourist ; thosewho 
care for the records of the past, whether writ 
on parchment or on stone, and who wish to 
dream and to reconstruct in their own minds 
the glories of the past, will find in the small 
modern hotel outside, and not far from the 
north gate of the ruined city, very passable 
accommodation, and to the traveller, as apart 
from the tourist, luxuries matter little, if at all. 

But before entering on any description of 
Timgad, a few words must be said of Lam- 
bessa, which we pass on our way from Batna, 
and which has several points of interest. It 





FIG. I.—THE PRAETORIUM, LAMBESSA. 


may be described rather as a fortress encircled 
by a town than as a town containing a fortress. 
War or defence was its dominant note, and 
therefore it is, perhaps, only in keeping that 
all which is left of the Preetorium (Fig. 1) is 
still its most noticeable feature, the streets 
around lying almost level with the ground. 
This is a very fair specimen of later Roman 
architecture, and contains within its walls 
various statues in different stages of decay. 
There are on the outskirts of Lambessa as 
well two or three arches, the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, portions of baths, and various 
fragments built into the walls of modern 
houses and gateways. The to vn has still a 
certain amount of importance as the seat of 
government of the mixed commune of the 
Aures. This has decreased its antiquarian 
interest, since new dwellings have been built, 
which to a great extent spoil its appearance. 
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Therefore it is not unwillingly that we turn 
our backs on it, as we take our onward way 
to Timgad over a somewhat bleak and feature- 
less road, which, lying, as does Lambessa, at 
a high altitude, is in winter deep in snow, 
and even in summer none too warm. So 
luncheon and a steaming cup of coffee at the 
little hotel before mentioned prove far from 
unacceptable. From it, a short walk of afew 
hundred yards leads us to the northern gate 
of Timgad, and passing through we find our- 
selves in the principal street, the Cardo, 
which is broad and well paved, and runs due 
south through all its length, being intersected 
midway by the Decumanus Maximus, a 
thoroughfare of equal width, and in as good 
a state of preservation. 

Just beside the spot where these two road- 
ways cross each other stood, as was the Roman 
wont, a stately forum, thus making it the 
centre of the city, as it was of the city life. 
Thither men flocked to listen as the orators 
delivered their well-considered or fiery utter- 
ances ; there were pronounced the funeral 
orations of the honoured dead. It was in 
the Roman forum, as we may remember, that 
the populace with loud acclaim listened to the 
tale of how Marcus Brutus slew his friend 
and benefactor—not because he loved Cesar 
less, but because he loved Rome more. It 
was in the Roman forum that Antony, whose 
eloquence was more brilliant, or at any rate 
heard later, than that of the great conspirator, 
changed that acclaim to cries of vengeance 
on the man whom the populace had before 
hailed as the saviour of hiscountry. Seeing, 
therefore, the power which emanated from 
its portals, the place of the forum was rightly 
in the heart of the city. That at Timgad 
would seem from its ruins to have been a fine 
building, but of its white columns only a few 
remain, and of these few most have lost their 
capitals ; whilst the statues of mighty Em- 
perors, brilliant orators, and valiant warriors, 
which once peopled its courts, are gone, 
finding a resting-place in the museums of 
Timgad itself, and in those of Paris, Algiers, 
and elsewhere. 

The Decumanus Maximus, if followed in a 
westerly direction, leads us to the Arch of 
Triumph—now carefully restored —which an 
inscription tells us was raised by Trajan in 
order to commemorate one of his many vic- 


tories (Fig. 2). To the mind of the writer 
this arch is the most pathetic of the remains 
of Timgad. An Arch of Triumph! what a 
ghastly sarcasm in stone, standing as it does 
in a city almost forgotten now by all save the 
archeologist and explorer, a city whose glory 
is “one with Nineveh and Tyre”; whose 
streets are untrodden by the foot of man 
other than the excavator and tourist, in whose 
markets there is no sourd of chaffering, 
whose forum is ruined and deserted, and 
whose houses shelter none save the bat and 
owl, a city lying still and silent beneath the 
silent heavens. 

Trajan’s arch is the dominant note of Tim- 
gad, as is the Prztorium of Lambessa, or it 
at least shares that honour with the two lofty 
columns—all now left of the capitol—which 
stand high over the city at a distance of a 





FIG. 2.—ARCH OF TRIUMPH, TIMGAD. 


few hundred feet away, and are visible from 
every part of the ruin. The dimensions of 
the ruins are by no means large, seeing that 
the walls, once surrounded by a fosse, measure 
only a mile in length on every side ; for the 
city lies four-square, as was the Roman rule, 
at least in regard to such places as had mili- 
tary significance. ‘Timgad, it is true, was not 
a fortress, but it was so designed that in case 
of need it could be turned into one. 

Since the air has a decided sting in it, as it 
blows down from the snow-crowned heights, 
and the year is still young, no tourists are 
likely to break our solitude, and so we may 
wander round contentedly—every traveller, 
as we know, regarding every other traveller 
as an interloper and a disturber of the peace. 
Though the day is somewhat chilly, a bright 
sun shines, and the . hadows, now lengthening 
as evening draws near, add to the romantic 
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charm of this wonderfully-preserved old city 
—* strong daughter of Rome,” as it has been 


called. And to this enduring strength, as 


well as to the remoteness of its situation and 
the kindly work of Nature in covering it from 
view by means of her agents—the winds from 
the mountains driving sand into its streets, 
and the patient earthworm bringing mould 
from below—it is no doubt due that it still 
stands mighty in its decay, all which is left of 
a city that played a grand rdle in centuries 
long past. 

The interests of the place are manifold, 
not least amongst them being the municipal 
library, standing not far from the forum, the 


nately, some of its pillars are prostrate in 
the dust, many are still left standing, and are 
even yet crowned by their finely-graven 
capitals. 

But let us take a glance at the theatre 
(Fig. 3), which is in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, whilst some of the seats have been per- 
force restored, since the rain gathering on the 
low hill behind had swept down, doing much 
damage. The building follows the general 
rule in being constructed on sloping ground, 
thus allowing the grading of the seats without 
a large expenditure of money, and was un- 
covered save in bad weather, when the velum 
was drawn over it, being fixed by poles placed 








FIG. 3-—REMAINS OF THE THEATRE, TIMGAD. 


only one, it is said, that has so far been dis- 
covered in any Roman outpost, though records 
of their existence have been found. It was 
a legacy, so the inscription tells us, of a 
citizen of Timgad, one Rogatianus, who 
bequeathed for its erection and maintenance 
about £4,0c0 in English money—a larger 
sum in those days than in these. Besides 
which the amount was to be supplemented 
from the purses of the executors, as was the 
fashion of the time. This building was only 
discovered in the beginning of the present 
century, through the efforts of La Société des 
Monuments Historiques de 1’Algérie, and 
occupies with its outbuildings a rectangle of 
about 80 by 78 feet; and though, unfortu- 


in the outer walls, and moved backwards and 
forwards by means of ropes and pulleys. 

The entertainments here took the usual 
forms of tragedy, comedy, musical perform- 
ances, and sometimes merely of simple 
mimicry, and, to translate from Za Guide 
Lllustré de Timgad, of which Monsieur Albert 
Ballu, the architect-in-chief of the Société des 
Monuments Historiques de |’ Algérie, is the 
author, were “offerings to the people from 
newly-elected magistrates, and in drawing 
to the town the indigenous population of the 
mountains served to familiarize them with 
Roman civilization.” 

The Roman theatre must not, as we know, 
be confounded either with the circus or the 
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amphitheatre, these being used respectively 
for chariot races and for gladiatorial combats, 
and other cruel sports, such as served to 
“make a Roman holiday.” It is to the 
credit of Timgad that no trace of an amphi- 
theatre has been found there, the Roman 
rulers no doubt judging that such a build- 
ing, with all that it implied, was not likely to 
aid in the spread of the civilization which was 
their main object in placing in the city “a 
legion which never was listed’—a legion 
whose mission was not war and conquest, 
but peace and progress. Standing on one of 
the top seats, we obtain a good view of the 
ruins as they lie spread out before our eyes. 
There the two tall columns of the capitol rise 
boldly ; yonder the proud arch of Trajan tells 
of past glory, a pzan of victory in carven 
stone ; near it an ample market-place (Fig. 4) 
speaks of prosperity. The firm, strong roofs 
no longer hide from us the private lodging of 
the inhabitants ; stair and vestibule, chamber 
and antechamber, kitchen and gallery, lie 
bare to our sight. All that is wanting is the 
busy hum of men stilled long centuries ago 
by the destroyer, Death. 

- The streets alone would be enough to prove 
the advanced state of civilization prevailing in 
Timgad ; for, instead of being formed, as is 
often the case, of rough blocks of stone, they 
are constructed of slabs carefully chiselled, so 
that, even when the path is on a slope, each 
paving-stone fits almost precisely into the 
angle of the next above or below it, rendering 
the whole smooth and even. And still on 
this silent roadway one may note the marks 
of the wheels of the chariots driven along 
it more than a thousand years ago. Baths 
there are in plenty, both public and private, 
the water which supplied them having been 
brought from a neighbouring stream by 
means of pipes, which still exist. From our 
coign of vantage, public baths can be counted 
apparently out of all proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, and we almost wonder at such 
excessive cleanliness, till we recollect that 
these buildings served—in addition to their 
nominal purpose—as clubs where the old men 
met together to discuss business or politics, 
and no doubt to extol a past generation at 
the expense of the rising one; whilst the 
younger members in the meantime matched 
their skill at wrestling and other athletic 


exercises, unconscious of any falling off in 
prowess and strength of limb. 

We see too, not far away, the white columns 
of the library and forum, before alluded to, 
as well as, in the distance, the ruins of the 
fortress built at the rise of the newer city by 
Solomon, lieutenant and successor to the 
famous Belisarius, in order to overawe the 
race which had brought destruction on 
the older town and the dwellers therein. 
There are temples too, both pagan and 
Christian, the latter only dating from the 
seventh century a.D., when Timgad arose 
from its ashes. It had in the first instance 
been built of such durable materials—marble, 
cut stone, and calcareous rock—that it had to 
a certain extent defied even the fire and fury 
of the Berbers. The pillars of forum, library, 





FIG. 4.—MARKET OF SERKTIUS, TIMGAD. 


(Aures Mountains in the distance. The two remaining 
pillars of the Capitol in the mid distance.) 


and capitol, though lying for the most part 
prone to the ground, were not shattered 
fragments, but pillars still, and capable of 
readjustment ; the old temples had fallen, but 
skill and care could turn them to other uses. 
In the Roman Empire, as we know, the 
** gods of Hellas’ were no longer worshipped, 
and thus it was that many of the old religious 
buildings of Timgad were, when restored, 
consecrated to the service of the Christ. 
Several fonts there are, sunk deep in the 
ground, being reached by means of steps, as 
was the custom when the catechumens were 
adult, and were totally immersed on the 
occasion of baptism. 

Seeing that Timgad was a border city, we 
must not expect to find there specimens of 
statuary and mosaic as numerous nor of as 
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high a grade as in Pompeii, but nevertheless 
many are existent in Algiers and elsewhere, 
as well as in the little museum close to 
Timgad’s northern gateway. This museum, 
however, we must leave till the morrow, for 
evening draws on apace. The shadows 
which have lengthened as we wandered 
round the old city have faded quite away, 
» ace the sun has just set in fiery splendour 
vehind Trajan’s stately arch, their place being 
taken by other shadows lying in a different 
direction, as a pale crescent moon rises over 
the hill on the slope of which we stand. The 
air grows colder and more cold, for the “ides 
of March” are barely past; so let us seek 
the shelter of the hotel, leaving Timgad “to 
its moonlight and its memories.” 


SS 


Che Gobelins Capestrp. 


By THE LATE HEnry F. W. HO rt. 


(Conclude ¢ from p. 176.) 
<— 


|T length in 1662 Louis XIV. and 
4 Colbert brought together for the 
first time at the Gobelins all the royal 
workmen who had hitherto been 
dispersed throughout the various establish- 
ments in Paris, and to these tapestry workers 
was now added a body of embroiderers, 
goldsmiths, founders, engravers, lapidaries, 
cabinet-workers, and dyers, the whole place 
taking the name of “ Manufacture Royale 
des Meubles de la Couronne.” The royal 
edict was not, however, formally issued until 
November, 1667. It contains seventeen 
sections, and opens with a preamble, in which 
is briefly sketched an account of what has 
already been done for the promotion of the 
art of tapestry working, setting forth how, at 
length, the Gobelins factory has been found 
necessary, and how painters of the greatest 
reputation, and skilled workmen of all classes, 
have been gathered together in order to 
maintain the highest state of artistic efficiency, 
they receiving important privileges and ad- 
vantages. The sixth, seventh, eighth and 
ninth sections specially relate to the employ- 
ments of sixty orphan children, to be selected 





by Colbert, with a direct view to their care- 
ful education in the art of tapestry, under the 
most approved masters and at the royal 
expense. In succeeding sections provision 
is made for the lodging and maintenance of 
the employees in houses adjoining the 
Gobelins, and throughout the entire edict 
the utmost care is exhibited that nothing 
shall in any way be wanting to promote the 
excellence and perfect working of the estab- 
lishment. The entire cost of the purchase 
of and additional buildings to the Gobelins 
was 541,455 francs. Lebrun, who had been 
named director, was indefatigable. The 
drawings and crayons of his pupils, who 
designed the tapestries, the architecture, 
sculpture, painting, jewellery or bronzes, all 
bear the touch of the master’s hand. In the 
Louvre Museum there are no less than 2,400 
of his drawings. With him worked the battle 
painter, Van der Meulen, Baptiste Monnoyer 
and Blain de Fontenay, noted for flowers, 
Boélo for animals, Auguier and Francart 
for ornamental designs. Several hands 
worked at the same composition, one for the 
large figures, another for the small, others 
again for the landscape, flowers, and animals. 
Meanwhile, the embroiderers were covering 
various materials, such as ‘‘ gros de Naples,” 
“ gros de Tours,” silver cloth and watered silk, 
with a variety of designs and compositions 
supplied by the pupils of Lebrun. These 
pieces of embroidery were destined to form the 
curtains and door hangings of those apart- 
ments of which Lebrun had designed the 
ornaments, painted the ceilings, and com- 
posed the subjects of the tapestries, as also 
to cover the various articles of furniture 
which, as well as the magnificent ebony 
cabinets adorned with precious stones, were 
manufactured on the premises. The art- 
works in upholstery, for which Florence and 
Venice were so famous in the preceding 
century, were here now perpetuated in France 
by Italian artists, while at the same time 
Florentine mosaic workers were designing 
and constructing those splendid tablets in 
which the natural forms and colours of 
foliage, fruits, and flowers were exquisitely 
rendered by the use of polished slips of 
precious stones of every hue; while yet 
again the silversmiths were executing grand 
specimens of their art, destined to decorate 
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those noble tables, but which ultimately, 
after all the talent and money spent upon 
them, were doomed during the troubles of 
1690 to be cast into the melting-pot. While 
thus the various departments of the Gobelins 
factory were engaged in perfecting works 
upon which were lavished all that wealth and 
the highest talent and skill could furnish, 
great activity also prevailed in the Savonnerie, 
where were being woven the superb carpets 
destined to lie beneath those marvels of art 
in wood, metal, stone, gems, silk and wool. 
In November, 1665, Louis XIV. visited 
the Gobelins for the first time, and again in 
January of the following year, when he was 
accompanied by the Queen and the Court, 
and went over the whole establishment. 
He paid another state visit in 1667, the 
remembrance of which was perpetuated by 
Lebrun in a composition painted by Pierre 
de Seve and preserved in the Gallery at 
Versailles, representing Lebrun himself point- 
ing out to the King, who was accompanied 
by the Duc d’Orléans, the Prince de Condé, 
the Duc d’Enghien, and Colbert, vases of 
gold and silver, models for tapestry, inlaid 
tables and other articles. The occasion of 
this visit is mentioned in the Gazette de 
France, and the details it gives are sufficiently 
interesting. It says: ‘*On October 15, 1667, 
Louis XIV., after having visited the works 
going on at the Palace of the Tuileries, which 
he was about to inhabit, went to the Gobelins 
in order to inspect the manufactures, and par- 
ticularly those objects which had been made 
during the campaign, and which he had 
commanded before his departure. Colbert 
drew His Majesty’s attention to the manner 
in which his wishes had been interpreted 
and executed. Lebrun, who is at the head 
of the establishment, had set out the various 
works of art with such taste and discrimina- 
tion that it is impossible to imagine a richer 
display. The entry to the court, in which is 
situated the pavilion, was adorned with 
paintings, statues, trophies, and inscriptions, 
so disposed as to form a most magnificent 
triumphal arch. The great court itself was 
hung round with superb tapestries made on 
the spot, and conspicuous was a buffet 54 feet 
long, led up to by twelve steps, and on which 
were displayed in striking and imposing 
array the rich works of the silversmith’s art 


which were there designed and completed. 
On this buffet were disposed twenty-four 
great basins, each one with its ewer, and fitted 
with the appropriate side bars or wings to 
carry it by. There were also two other 
basins, each 5 to 6 feet in diameter, four 
great candelabra, twenty-four tubs in which 
to plant orange-trees, besides many other 
pieces, the whole in chased silver, the work- 
manship of which far exceeded the value of 
the material, although the weight of that was 
more than 25,o0oc marcs. After an inspec- 
tion of these beautiful objects His Majesty 
visited the departments, where were executed 
the paintings, the sculpture, the tapestries, 
and carpets in the Persian fashion. His 
Majesty also remarked many other specimens 
of vases in silver,’ forming part of another 
buffet then in course of preparation, but 
differently designed to that which he had 
seen, and expressed great satisfaction thereat, 
as did also the Prince de Condé, the Duc 
d’Enghien and the suite accompanying His 
Majesty.” 

In 1690, on the death of Lebrun, Mignard 
was appointed to succeed him. But the 
glory of the Gobelins had waned, and the 
splendid plate which had made so grand a 
display but a few years before was now being 
melted and coined into money. However, 
this could not have distressed Mignard much, 
for his great age precluded him from taking 
any part in the management of the manu- 
factory, and, according to all accounts, he 
never even visited it. It was, however, 
indebted to him for one important advan- 
tage obtained—namely, the creation of an 
academy of design, which, in 1691, was under 
the direction of the sculptors, Tuby and 
Coysevox, and the painter, Leclerc, all three 
members of the Academy, and with whom 
Verdier was associated in the following year. 
Nevertheless, the great works seemed doomed 
to decadence, for in the commencement of 
1694 the question of diminishing the number 
of employees came under consideration. 
Indeed, Dangeau, in his journal under date 
March 15, says that already all the workmen 
at the Gobelins had been dismissed. This 
would have been literally true had it not 
been for the strenuous exertion of the 
“ entrepreneurs,” Joms and Lefebvre, who at 
great personal sacrifice continued to retain 
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the services of the men, in the hope that the 
fortunes of the establishinent would revive. 
The hope was vain, however, and in April 
nearly all the men left soon to join the army, 
and others to return to their homes, Joms 
only retaining the services of a few of the 
most skilful hands in order to complete 
some work for the Trianon. Thus it lingered 
on for five years, doing scarcely anything, 
yet not actually closed, until 1699, when 
Jules Hardouin Mansart, becoming Super- 
intendent of Public Works, and Robert de 
Cotte, director of the Gobelins, the manu- 
factory suddenly resumed somewhat of its 
activity, but alas! shorn of all the splendour 
of its art works in jewellery, the precious 
metals, mosaics, and carvings. Henceforth 
nothing was executed there but tapestry and 
carpets. During the latter years of the 
Grand Monarque, the Regency of the Duc 
d'Orléans, and the early days of Louis XV., 


-but few new designs were created at the 


Gobelins, the most important work being 
the “Chasses de Louis XV.,” in seven 
sections, after the painting by Jean Baptiste 
Oudry. Oudry, who had been “entrepreneur” 
and director of the royal manufactory at 
Beauvais, was appointed inspector at the 
Gobelins in 1737, but had been there since 
1733 supervising the tapestries which were 
being executed from his paintings, and his 
presence fanned into a flame the ill-feeling 
which had long subsisted between the 
tapestry workers and the artists. We have 
seen how the earliest workers in tapestry, 
without troubling themselves to make a 
picture, were satisfied with producing textures 
in which masses of colour were artistically 
combined, producing an effect which was 
purely decorative. Effect, indeed, always 
seems to have been the primary object of 
the tapestry worker, and when, in time, the 
painter furnished him with finished works, 
instead of the broadly sketched cartoons 
previously employed, he still appears to have 
reserved to himself the right to substitute 
large bodies of light and shade for the 
delicate finish of the original, suppressing 
the half tones and rather interpreting than 
copying the model. It is certain that 
broader and more decorative effects were 
thus produced, and that colours of distinct 
and striking hue only required to be used, 


the result being that, as in course of time 
the vividness of these hues faded, there was 
the advantage that the fading was regular 
throughout, and that while always preserving 
its harmony the work lost only in the 
intensity of its colouring. “To paint well 
and to execute tapestry well are two very 
different things,” said the makers, and they 
pointed to some ancient tapestries preserved 
in one of the royal wardrobes saying : ‘‘ Those 
were in their colouring of the tone which 
tapestries should be, having brighter hues 
than paintings. They have resisted both the 
action of the air and the lapse of time, and 
are still worthy of all the admiration they 
excited at the date of their manufacture.” 
Oudry was furious at the way in which his 
pictures were being “translated,” and he 
wrote to the director-general on the subject. 
‘¢ We have arrived ata time,” said he, “in 
which the abandonment of the principles of 
art has struck a severe blow at its reputation ; 
in which the term ‘colouring’ in tapestry 
has been distorted by being applied to 
insane performances in which a dazzling and 
irritating glare of crude and discordant hues 
has been substituted for that intellectual 
harmony of colour which constitutes the chief 
charm of the painting.” 

To this, and a great deal more of the same 
sort, the tapestry workers retorted : ‘‘ Works 
have been carried on at Beauvais, and 
tapestries have been woven according to the 
ideas, and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Oudry, and what are they like to-day ? 
and though only made six years ago, what 
age might not be given to them? It does 
not suffice to be able to conduct a manu- 
factory only to have a theory. A prolonged 
practical experience is indispensable, and 
thus it is easy to understand how the works 
performed under his direction have no 
durability.” In the end, in spite of his 
protests, Oudry was baffled, although he had 
the support of the Minister of Public Works. 

After these sensible remarks of the tapestry 
workers, it seems scarcely credible that when 
Oudry died in 1765, and was succeeded by 
F. Boucher, the “entrepreneurs” of the 
Gobelins should have done precisely what 
Oudry wanted them to do, producing results 
far more disastrous for their art than they 
themselves had predicted. There can be 
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little or no excuse for them, as they were the 
same men—Audran and Cozette—who had 
so vigorously protested against Oudry. All 
that can be said in their favour is that the 
ideas of the society of their day were essen- 
tially effeminate, and that they were obliged 
to go with the age. Now Francois Boucher 
was a master in the meretricious but charm- 
ing style of painting which prevailed, and 
which was eminently and above all decora- 
tive. The consequence was that the bold 
and well-defined bright colours formerly em- 
ployed had to give way to dainty greys and 
pearly white, and the resources of the dyer 
were taxed to discover other and numberless 
delicate tints, all of which being employed 
to copy Boucher’s painting, produced charm- 
ing works which were as bright, as dainty, 
and as ephemeral as the society which 
admired them; and in a few years nothing 
remained of them but blank, colourless 
spaces, blotched here and there with patches 
of some more vivid and enduring hue. 

One result of the adoption of this new 
school was that it became necessary to 
invent a great number of new dyes suitable 
to it, and to this end the services of an 
Englishman named Neilson, who subse- 
quently became one of the most famous 
of the ‘‘ entrepreneurs,” were secured. On 
his arrival from England his efforts proved of 
the greatest utilityin the dye workshops, where, 
aided by Quesinet, one of the first chemists 
of the day, he succeeded in producing an 
immense variety of the most delicate shades, 
which were all duly registered, and the pro- 
cesses by which they were arrived at described. 
Apart from this, Neilson, with the assistance 
of Soufflot, who had been named director of 
the manufactory in 1775, and of Vancanson, 
introduced great improvements and simplifi- 
cations in the structure of the looms. By 
his efforts, also, the “seminary” for the 
instruction and education of the apprentices, 
an institution forming a branch of the royal 
manufactory, and which had long been 
closed, was re-established. The want of 
this had been severely felt, and he now 
re-opened it, selecting twelve children of the 
families of old tapestry workers. 

Misfortunes were now coming on the 
Gobelins which, in common with all other 
factories, devoted to the encouragement of 

VOL. IX. 


anything connected with art or science, 
could not fail to suffer during the dark days 
of the Revolution. On November 30, 1793, 
the occasion of the “ féte of the martyrs of 
liberty ” brought together at the Gobelins a 
deputation from the Convention and many 
‘ardent Republicans” of the quarter, who, 
having'set upa “ Tree of Liberty ” in that very 
courtyard in which, in 1667, Lebrun had 
received the Grand Monarque and his bril- 
liant suite, proceeded to burn various pieces 
of tapestry because there were worked on 
them certain fleurs-de-lys and other of the 
despised and unworthy former armorial cog- 
nizances of France, among which pieces was 
the one recording the royal visit of Louis XIV. 
just mentioned. The new French code of 
morality demanded another type of model for 
the workmen at the Gobelins, so on May 10, 
1749, David was instructed by the National 
Convention to make careful copies of the 
portraits of those amiable patriots, Lepelletier 
and Marat, in order that they might be 
executed in tapestry; and on August 20 a 
commission was appointed by the Committee 
of Public Safety to examine the works then 
unfinished at the Gobelins with a view of 
ascertaining which of them, if any, might be 
completed without offending against the 
strict lines of the new-born Republican ideas. 
This precious committee was composed of 
the painters Prudhon, Ducreux, and Vincent, 
the architect Percier, and others, besides the 
directors of the Gobelins and Savonnerie, and 
they set to work with a will and a stern re- 
solve in their virtuous breasts to cleanse the 
Gobelins works from all imperfections and 
improprieties, and all that could offend against 
the immaculate purity of the Republic. The 
*‘ poisoned robe,” after the picture of F. de 
Troy, was allowed to be finished, the crowns 
worn by Creusa and her father being removed ; 
Jason overcoming the bulls,” by the same 
artist, was also permitted to be completed, 
the figures of Medea and the King, her father, 
being suppressed, as offending the Republican 
eye. The line must, however, be drawn 
somewhere, so the composition, ‘‘ Heliodorus 
driven from the Temple,” after Raphael, and 
which was near completion, was condemned 
to destruction as perpetuating superstitions 
and erroneous ideas; of “ Cleopatra at the 
Tomb of Marc Antony,” after Menageot, 
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because it was immoral ; and of “ Polyxena 
torn from her Mother’s Arms,” because it 
recalled anti-Republican sentiment. In all, 
300 models and paintings for works by the 
ablest hands, some of which were commenced, 
were, for some ridiculous reason or other, 
rejected and condemned by this sapient com- 
mittee, and it is to be presumed destroyed at 
the foot of the “ Tree of Liberty,” only twenty 
pictures being preserved embodying ideas 
worthy of the Republic, and therefore of 
being rendered in tapestry work. A similar 
insane destruction took place at the manu- 
factory at the Savonnerie, and, being thus 
almost deprived of subjects, the commission 
were driven to select from the galleries 
pictures by the old masters, by Correggio, 
Guido, and Leseur. In October, 1794, it 
was decreed that in all tapestry work of 
whatever description, the figures of human 
beings should not be represented, that it 
would be scandalous to tread them under- 
foot under a Government which had re- 
stored man to his proper dignity. Excep- 
tion only was made in the case of Chimeras, 
Tritons, Centaurs, and suchlike fabulous 
monsters. 

In 1803 M. Roazd, who had been appointed 
director of the dyeing department at the 
manufactories of the Gobelins, the Savon- 
nerie, and Beauvais, obtained sanction for the 
creation of a school for dyeing at the charge 
of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Under the direction of the Baron de 
Rotours, which commenced with the Restora- 
tion, the study of the living model, which had 
been suppressed since 1792, wasrevived. A 
school of tapestry and carpet work was joined 
to a school of design, and a course of chemi- 
cal studies specially applied to the preparation 
of dyes was instituted in 1824 by M. Chev- 
reul. In 1825 the works at the Savonnerie 
were suppressed, and the material and per- 
sonnel of the establishment transferred to the 
Gobelins. 

Since 1816, when the administration of the 
Baron de Rotours commenced, the Gobelins 
has enjoyed comparative immunity from the 
dangers which have assailed Paris, and with 
certain slight changes and improvements has 
remained on a footing much as we now know 
it. It has produced works of the greatest 
beauty and most exquisite finish, and we may 


fittingly close this notice by remarking that 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851 the celebrated 
manufactory received the gold medal for 
beauty and originality of design and extra- 
ordinary perfection in workmanship. 





Motes on Did Deeds and Cdills, 
A PLEA FOR THEIR PRESERVATION. 
By FREDK. WM. BULL, F.S.A. 


ie BS |AKEN as a whole, what strikes one 
Ee | most about old deeds is the extreme 
ves clearness of their calligraphy. Ex- 
:, " ceptions there are in plenty, but the 
clear hand of years ago, whether, as in older 
deeds is often the case, of a minute nature, 
or whether, as time went on, of a larger, 
bolder and more dashing character, is worth 
noting. 

Many of the earlier deeds, too, are note- 
worthy for their brevity as compared with 
those of succeeding centuries. They were 
quite effective nevertheless. For instance, 
one now before the writer of about 1277 is 
about the size of half a sheet of business 
notepaper, and clearly sets out the grant “ of 
a piece of land for the building of a kitchen 
24 feet long, 20 feet wide,” the grantee 
rendering to the grantor “one rose at the 
Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tist.” Another of about the same date is a 
grant of a ‘‘common for four horses and 
eight oxen and cows in the fields ”’ of a cer- 
tain parish. 

The term Carte Antique, or “‘ Charters,” 
is, says Sims in his Genealogist’s Manual, 
usually applied to all ancient deeds and writ- 
ings from the Saxon period down to the reign 
of Henry VIII., and, except in the case of 
owners of old estates and of old family 
records, the ordinary layman is not as a rule 
the possessor of any document of title earlier 
than the middle of the sixteenth century or 
so. Some ascribe this to the fact that the 
breaking up of the monasterial possessions was 
largely the root of title to many estates, the 
monks themselves having no need during 
their centuries of possession of any deeds 
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beyond the royal and other grants which 
they naturally obtained as often as they 
could, but which were comparatively few in 
number. 

Copyhold tenure prior to the system of 
enfranchisement introduced some fifty years 
ago may have in many cases something to 
do with the paucity of old deeds, as copy- 
hold tenants knew that if they lost their 
steward’s copy admission, there were always 
the Court Rolls to fall back on to establish 
their title. 





FIG, I. 


The law, too, of primogeniture, which pre- 
vailed for so long and which to a certain 
extent tied up lands and rendered deeds 
needless, was doubtless a factor. 

Ee all this as it may, the fact remains that, 
with the exceptions above noted, few very old 
deeds are to be found in the possession of 
an ordinary freeholder. 

Even now little is thought of old deeds 
when they are come across, and as a rule 
they are regarded as lumber instead of as a 
gold-mine to the pedigree hunter and local 
historian, apart altogether, too, from the fact 
that often they have valuable information 





as to old rights, easements, and other matters 
which should make their holder take every 
care of them. | 

The calligraphy of these deeds has already 
been referred to, and in not a few the scribe 
has shown wonderful skill with his pen in 
executing the initial letter of the inevitable 
“This Indenture.” For instance, in the Con- 
veyance of a little village property dated 
January 27, 1695, there is the pen-and-ink 
little head which is here reproduced (Fig. 1). 
Portraits of the reigning Sovereign, litho- 
graphed or sketched, were, too, often given 
and are often quaint, though of course on 
royal grants the portraiture and texting was 
more elaborate, as will be seen from the 
reproduction here also given, which is copied 
from a Royal Grant of Charles I. made in 
1627 (Fig. 2). 

The details of old-time life to be learnt 
from old deeds are innumerable. Setting 
aside the question of title which they were 
brought into existence to prove, there is, as 
already hinted, their great value for pedigree 
purposes. Often three generations of a 
family may be verified from one deed where 
an heir-at-law happens to be selling and has 
to set out his title by descent. Often quaint 
old place-names are revealed and rendered 
capable of identification. Often the trades 
which flourished in given localities are dis- 
closed by the occupations of the parties to 
the deed. Sometimes plans add to their 
value. 

But whatever may be written about old 
deeds, there is no doubt that in the popular 
imagination their significance and value is 
nothing in comparison with the glamour 
which references to old wills seem to cast 
over members of the general public. 

The “dry as dustness”’ of a deed in the 
popular eye does not seem to apply to a will. 
The novelist may have had something to do 
with this. His references to the crackling of 
the parchment of the lost will as it was drawn 
from a mysterious and unsuspected hiding- 
place seem impressive, though wills are in- 
variably written on paper. 

At the same time there is a quaintness and 
freshness in wills which of necessity, owing to 
their stated forms, cannot be found in deeds. 

The old-time preamble, “In the name of 
God Amen,” takes one’s eye at once. Then 
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the pathetic reminder of human frailty, but 
at the same time fierce assurance of mental 
activity, ‘‘hoole of mynde though it be so 
that I be seke in bodye,” or “ being of sound 
and disposing memory but week in body and 
subject to many infirmities and knowing 
that nothing is more certain than Death and 
the time thereof uncertain.” Then the 
bequest (in pre-Reformation times) of the 
soul to “ Almighty God to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and all the Saints” or ‘“‘ God and to 


be beryed in cristen beryelles.” Then the 
curious transition from the spiritual to the 
temporal and earthly “‘as concerninge my 
worldly goods and cattels,” or “‘as to my 
worldly estate which God in his mercy has 
lent me,” and the paving of the way to the 
other world by bequests to religious and 
charitable purposes, is all noteworthy. 

In the older wills, too, are often curious 
details of the masses to be said and the 
details to be observed as to the funeral. 





FIG. 2. 


his blessed moder our lady Saynt Mary and to 
all the holy company of heaven,” or (in post- 
Reformation times) “ I commend my Soul 
into the hands of Almighty God truly hoping 
that through the birth death passion resurrec- 
tion and glorious Assention and Intercession 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Blessed Saviour 
to receive pardon and forgiveness of all my 
sins and be received into that heavenly Man- 
sion amongst the Saints and Angells for ever- 
more.” 

Then the grim bequest of ‘‘ my body to 


The ordinary bequests, too, are to us 
quaint. Particularly in the wills of persons 
of the lower ranks of life, items of furniture, 
cattle, and all sorts of items of that kind, 
being specifically bequeathed. Thus “my 
best kyrtle” “one table cloth,” “silver 
boale,” “a brassepott,” “a flaxen sheete 
stitcht downe the middle if he will by [buy] 
me a shroud otherwise it shall make a wind- 
inge sheete,”’ “one iron bound carte,” and 
sO on. 

These documents are, too, of course of 
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immense value for pedigree purposes, in view 
of the bequests to relatives and other refer- 
ences to family matters which they contain. 

The provisions which wills contain as to 
the disposal of the testator’s estate are often 
startling enough to those interested, and often 
of some quaintness to outsiders. An attempt 
is at times made to provide for every imagin- 
able contingency, but seldom probably is a 
provision inserted that if the testator dies 
an unnatural death, in other words is mur- 
dered, the legatees named in the will should 
not take, but that a charitable institution 
should. One instance of a will of this kind 
can, however, be vouched for. 

Instances of quaintness and interest might 
of course be indefinitely multiplied, but 
enough has been said to prove the value of 
these old documents from many points of 
view, and also, it is hoped, to interest the 
fortunate possessors of such documents, and 
induce them to take all necessary steps for 
their preservation. 


Se 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 
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Tue sale of the third portion 
of the Huth Library, com- 
prising the letters E, F, G, 
and H, began on June 2. 
There was nothing very out- 
standing in the prices of the 
first three days. The follow- 
ing interesting account of a 
curious item sold on the fourth 
day, June 5, I take from the 
Morning Post of the following day: “In 
1725, when Benjamin Franklin was a youth 
of eighteen, he wrote a short metaphysical 
piece, 4 Dissertation on Liberty and Neces- 
sity, Pleasure and Pain, occasioned by 
Wollaston’s Religion of Nature, which he 
was setting as a compositor with Palmer the 
printer. One hundred copies being printed, 
he gave a few away to his friends, repented 
the authorship, and destroyed all the remain- 
ing stock, except one copy for himself. The 
Dissertation, therefore, was always a rarity, 
and now only two copies are known. Both 





belonged to Henry Stevens; one is in the 
Stevens-Franklin Collection in the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington, the other came 
up in the Huth Library sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s yesterday, and fetched £1,005, 
paid by Mr. H. Stevens. Messrs. Sotheby 
inform us that Mr. Huth paid 15 guineas 
for it in 1866, which corroborates the spirit 
if it does not correspond precisely with 
the letter of Henry Stevens’s account of it. 
Stevens wrote that it was bought for half a 
crown, and offered to the British Museum 
for a guinea, which was considered too much. 
At 5 guineas it was declined by Mr. John 
Carter Brown and Mr. Lennox, and then 
brought 19 guineas at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s, Mr. Hotton buying it against the 
Museum, After Mr. Hotton’s death, in 
1872, it was again sold at Puttick and Simp- 
son’s, and again, against the Museum, the 
purchaser being Mr. Henry Huth, and the 
price £22 10s. Such is Henry Stevens’s 
story.” 
& ~~ & 


On the same day of the sale Zhe St. Albans 
Chronicle, c. 1483, the first edition, and in 
all probability the only copy on vellum, 
brought £250. The sixth day was marked 
by twenty-nine items under the name of 
Robert Greene. Mr. Quaritch bought most 
of them. He paid £200 for the Second Part 
of Conie Catching, first edition, 1591, a 
unique volume from the libraries of J. O. 
Halliwell and Corser, for which Mr. Huth 
paid £24 in 1869; £150 for Zhe Notable 
Discovery of Coosenage, to which the fore- 
going was a sequel, the present being the 
1592 edition, and from the Roxburghe, 
Heber, and Corser libraries—£22 10s. in 
1869; and £200 for Zuphues His Censure to 
Philautus, the only copy of the first edition 
known except that in the British Museum, 
and bought at the Corser sale, 1869, for £19. 


5 ad &* 5 ad 


On the eighth day, June 11, the high price of 
£640 was obtained for four volumes, manu- 
script, on vellum of the sixteenth century, 
with original coloured drawings of objects of 
natural history, by George Hoefnagel, a 
Flemish painter and engraver who worked 
for the Elector of Bavaria and the Emperor, 
Rudolph II. The sale closed on June 12, 
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when the Hore occupied more than forty 
lots, and fetched high prices. The nine 
days’ sale realized £38,692 17s. 6d., making 
the total for the library so far (letters A to H) 
4,119,683 14s. 6d. This is independent of 
the price paid privately for the Shakespeares. 
es + & 

Part III. of Book Prices Current for 1913 
contains the record of sales from January 13 
to March 14. The most noteworthy is that 
held on March 7, when Messrs. Sotheby sold 
a collection of manuscripts and early printed 
books, the small number of 35 lots realizing 
no less than £5,726 5s. Another worthy of 
remark is that of the late Mr. George Dunn’s 
library at Sotheby’s on February 11-14, when 
684 lots fetched £11,030 18s. More than a 
third of this total—viz., £3,750—was the 
price brought by a collection of early manu- 
scripts and printed books relating to English 
Law (355 lots), which was sold en bloc. 
The library also contained many early manu- 
scripts and printed books and examples of 
old bindings. Another sale, held early in 
March, included a selection of Spanish books 
from a library formed in Spain by an English- 
man during the latter half of the last century. 
The remainder of the valuable record includes 
a large number of books of general interest, in 
which English poetry and literature generally 
are well represented. 


es SF & 

The death of Lord Avebury, better known 
as Sir John Lubbock, on May 28 at the age 
of 79, has been noted with general regret. 
He was a man of many interests—scientific, 
political, social, literary. His first published 
works dealt with archeology and included 
Prehistoric Times, 1865; The Origin of 
Civilization and the Primitive Condition 
of Man, 1870; and an edition of Nilsson’s 
Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, Later 
he turned his attention to entomology, botany, 
and other subjects. In the days to come he 
will probably be best remembered as the 
author of ‘‘ Bank Holidays.” 


Mr. Maurice W. Brockwell writes from 16, 
Argyll Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.: “ The 
present summer, in which the Ghent Inter- 
national Exhibition is certain to be visited 
by very large numbers of people from every 
country, is generally regarded as a peculiarly 


suitable occasion for the erection of a memo- 
rial to the early fifteenth-century Netherland- 
ish painters, Hubert and John van Eyck. 
The Belgian sculptor, M. Georges Verbanck, 
was some months ago commissioned to exe- 
cute such a monument ; the work is in pro- 
gress, and the statue is to be inaugurated in 
the early part of August on an appropriate 
site near the Cathedral of St. Bavon at Ghent, 
which contains the central panels of the 
famous altar-piece of ‘The Adoration of the 
Lamb’ by the brothers van Eyck. 

“The Earl of Plymouth has very kindly 
promised to discharge the duties of Chair- 
man of the Committee for Great Britain and 
Ireland. This committee includes His Excel- 
lency the Comte de Lalaing, Belgian Minister 
to the Court of St. James’s ; several of the 
trustees of the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, and the National Portrait Gallery; 
the directors of all the leading national 
museums ; the presidents of certain academies 
and societies of painters; and many well- 
known critics and art-writers. 

‘““As hon. secretary and hon. treasurer I 
shall be glad to answer correspondence on 
the subject, and receive subscriptions from 
those who can see their way to contribute to 
a movement which has already met with 
universal favour.” 


An exhibition of early printed books was re- 
cently opened at the Public Library, Cardiff. 
This has been undertaken as part of the 
Bibliographical Society’s scheme for cata- 
loguing all the incunabula in the United 
Kingdom. There are 182 exhibits, of which 
no less than 150 belong to the Cardiff Library. 
Lord Bute lends 9g, the Earl of Ply- 
mouth 6, and Mr. F. E, Watson 13. Of the 
books shown, 19 were printed before 1480, 
about 120 before 1500, and all except 4 before 
1520. French, German, Italian, Swiss, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and the Low Countries’ presses 
are represented. A small collection of illu- 
minated manuscripts is also shown, so as to 
illustrate the development of the printed from 
the manuscript book. Among these is a fine 
copy of the Arras Breviary, written about 
1230, and lent by the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, to which it was presented by Ruskin. 
The exhibition remains open till the end of 
September. 
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The ivista dItalia for May opens with a 
welcome return to archzological interests in 
an article by Professor E. de Ruggero on 
“Destruction and Change in the Roman 
Forum” (“Le distruzioni e le trasformat- 
zione del Foro Romano”). By the courtesy 
of Comm. L. Pasqualucci, it is illustrated 
by reproductions from the writer’s longer 
work, “oro Romano, published by the Societa 
Tipografica Arpinate. 


ey F&F & 


Professor de Ruggero tells the story of the 
vicissitudes through which the Forum has 
passed, tracing its history in classic writers 
and writers of the Middle Ages. He recounts 
the frequent inundations by Father Tiber, the 
earliest recorded being in 241 B.c. ; the most 
famous perhaps being that celebrated by 
Horace, when the Temple of Vesta was 
wrecked, and fragments of ruined buildings 
were strewn on the Etruscan shores. Fire 
and earthquake had their share in the work 
of destruction. The monument recording 
the victory of Quintus Catullus over the 
Carthaginians was burnt that same year in 
a fire which lasted several days, while in 
210 B.C. yet greater devastation was caused, 
houses, shops and temples being consumed. 
eH He & 
In the famous firing of the city by Nero, the 
eleventh, the tenth, and the fourth quarters 
were destroyed—those of the Cucus Maximus, 
the Palatine, and the Temple of Concord—but 
the Forum was scarcely injured. In a note 
Professor de Ruggero refers to the theory 
that the fire originated with the early Chris- 
tians, supported by Professor Carlo Pascal in 
his Burning of Rome, and the Early Christians 
(L’incendie di Roma, e i primi Christiani, 
Milano, 1900). 

The invasion of the barbarians has been 
made to bear the blame of more destruction 
of property, as distinct from loot of portable 
treasures, than is quite just ; and like Oliver 
Cromwell and his troopers, the barbarians 
will probably always be credited with more 
mischief than they actually accomplished. 
Indeed, Theodoric, who entered Rome in 
A.D. 500, was so far advanced as to appoint 
an official called the “ Architectus Publi- 
corum,” and by his edicts issued from 
Ravenna, shows an interest in the restoration 


of ancient monuments quite creditable to 
a barbarian Prince, and not unworthy of 
a more modern state. No traces have been 
found of his dedications in the recent exca- 
vations in the Forum, which points to the 
fact that it was not at that time in need of 
extensive repairs. 

The latter part of this interesting article 
deals in detail with the churches and other 
existing buildings in the Forum, which are 
associated with the ancient sites. 


&* * &* 


Messrs. Constable and Co. are about to pub- 
lish Zhe Hardys of Barbon, and some other 
Westmoreland Statesmen: Their Kith, Kin, 
and Childer, by Charles F. Hardy, which will 
be a study of family history through succes- 
sive generations as far back as early Tudor 
times. 


&* es & 


The useful Notes and Queries column, 
edited by Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., of the 
Evesham Journal for June 14, printed an 
almost complete version of the “ Mummers’ 
Dialogue,” supplied by Mr. W. H. Hunt, an 
official at Stow-on-the-Wold workhouse, who 
kindly took it down, “ spelt as he said it,” 
from the lips of an old inmate there, who had 
often helped in the performance of the play. 
Folklorists may like to note this very 
interesting appearance of the dialogue in 
print, for the version given in the Zvesham 
Journal differs very considerably from the 
examples already published. 


a &* 5 a 


I note with much regret the death, on 
June 13, of the Rev. C. W. Whistler, M.R.C.S., 
Rector of Cheselbourne, near Dorchester, and 
formerly Vicar of Stockland Bristol, near 
Bridgwater. Mr. Whistler had contributed 
occasionally to the Anéiguary, and was keenly 
interested in archeology. In conjunction 
with Mr, Albany F. Major he contributed a 
series of papers on “ The Saxon Conquest of 
Somerset ” to the Anéiguary for 1911. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZ.OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE new volume, xlvi., of Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland has appeared with wonted 
punctuality. Its contents are more varied than 
usual. Among the more strictly archzeological papers 
are Messrs. Stevenson and Miller’s ‘‘ Report on the 
Excavations of the Roman Fort of Cappuck, Rox- 
burghshire”—a small fort, the work at which has 
supplied some material in confirmation of Mr. Curle’s 
conclusions drawn from the excavation of the great 
fort at Newstead ; an exhaustive paper on ‘‘ Shetland 
Brochs and Standing Stones,” by Miss Elizabeth 
Stout ; “ Archzological Gleanings from Killin,’’ by 
Mr. C. G. Cash; an ‘‘ Account of the Excavation 
of a Galleried structure at Langwell, Caithness,” by 
A. O. Curle ; and ‘‘ A Northumberland Barrow and 
its Contents,” by Miss D. M. A. Bate. A very full 
account of the ‘‘ Watch-houses, Mortsafes, etc., in 
Aberdeenshire Churchyards,’’ by Mr. James Ritchie, 
recalls the days of the resurrection-men. The many 
other papers—there are thirty in all—include notices 
of churchyard memorials in various places, a paper 
on ‘‘ Ancient Bridges in Scotland,” by Mr. H. R. G. 
Inglis; another on ‘‘The Aberdeen Kayak and 
its Congeners,” by Mr. D. MacRitchie; a note on 
a hoard of silver coins found near Sprouston, 
by Dr. George Macdonald; notes on Skye antiqui- 
ties, the Edinburgh Corporation of Surgeons and 
Barbers, sculptured stones, and a variety of other 
topics. Nearly all the papers are well and very 


freely illustrated. 
a a 


The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, vol. xliii., part 1, contains four historical 
papers. Mr. G. H. Orpen contributes the first part 
of a paper on ‘‘ The Earldom of Ulster ’’; and Mr. 
W. F. Butler, the first part of a paper on ‘‘ The 
Policy of Surrender and Regrant ”—dealing with a 
chapter in the history of the land settlement in 
Ireland under Elizabeth and James I. The other 
papers are—‘‘ The Marshall Pedigree,” by Mr. H. 
Hall, and ‘‘A Note as to the time Heraldry was 
adopted by the Irish Chiefs,” by Mr. E. C. R. 
Armstrong. In the Journal of the Cork Historical 
and Archeological Society, January-March, 1913, 
the chief papers are an illustrated account of ‘* Ai 
Ancient Hot-Air Bath-House, near Schull, co. Cork, 
by Mr. James Buckley; ‘‘The Bregoge,’’ by the 
Rev. Courtenay Moore; “ Antiquarian Remains at 
Lough Gur,” by Canon Lynch; and ‘‘ Antiquarian 
Remains and Historic Spots around Cloyne,” with 
illustrations. This Journal always does credit to the 
activities of the Cork Society. 


2 bd} a 
The chief feature of the new part (vol. vi., part ii,) of the 
Viking Society’s Old-Lore Miscellany is the beginning 
of a study, with illustrations, of ‘‘ The Early Christian 
Monuments of Caithness,” by the Rev. D. Beaton— 


a paper inspired by the Zarly Christian Monuments 
of Scotland of Dr. Anderson and the late Mr. Romilly 
Allen. The serial papers on ‘‘ An Orkney Township 
before the Division of the Commonty,” ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Shetland Life, 1718-1753”; and ‘‘ Orkney News 
from the Letter-bag of Mr. Charles Stewart,” all 
have interesting continuations. There are also 
Notes and miscellaneous contributions. A repro- 
duction of a plan of the township of Grain, Kirkwall, 
Orkney, dated 1766, is given as frontispiece. 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 22.—Sir Hercules 
Read, President, in the chair.—Various exhibitions 
were made.—Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox read a paper on 
the use of Samian pottery in dating the early Roman 
occupation of the North of Britain. The period dealt 
with was from the advance of Agricola in the year 
A.D. 79 against the northern tribes of this island until 
the arrival of Hadrian and the building of the wall 
from Tyne to Solway, a little over forty years later. 
Early historians tell us nothing of the sites occupied 
in the North at this period. No inscriptions have 
been found, and the coins are few, and by themselves 
do not supply sufficient evidence. Fortunately, it is 
now possible to date much of the Roman pottery 
accurately, and many of the sites in the North have 
produced quantities of Zerra Sigillata, or Samian 
ware. A number of slides of this pottery was shown, 
illustrating the forms of the bowls and the decoration 
in use at the period in question. Practically the 
whole of the pottery dealt with came from the factory 
of La Graufesenque, in South France. This factory 
ceased to exist after about the year A.D. I00, so 
wherever its products are found in any quantity the 
site may with some certainty be placed before the 
year A.D. 120. The appearance and disappearance 
of certain forms of pots that can be accurately dated 
also enables us to subdivide the period between 
Agricola and Hadrian. It was shown that the 
advance northwards was through Corbridge, Cappuck, 
and Newstead. The Roman road that passes these 
places, and is still in use, was almost certainly made 
by Agricola. Tacitus tells us that in the year 81 
Agricola placed a line of garrisons between the Clyde 
and Forth. Three of these forts—Bar Hill, Castle- 
cary, and Roughcastle—can be fixed with some 
certainty. Camelon may have been one of these, 
but it was more probably a post guarding the line of 
communication when Agricola advanced further north 
in the years 83 and 84. Inchtuthil, which appears 
from its size—55 acres—to have been a legionary 
camp, is the most northerly site that can be assigned 
to this period, and it was probably near here that 
Agricola fought the great battle of the Grampian 
Mount, in which he utterly routed the enemy. 

After the recall of Agricola in A.D. 85 it is not easy 
to reconstruct exactly what took place. The terri- 
tory that Agricola had gained was gradually lost. 
Newstead and Cappuck do not appear to have been 
inhabited after about A.D. 100, and Corbridge may 
have fallen shortly afterwards. There is some indica- 
tion of a line of forts having. existed in the reign of 
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Trajan in Northumberland and Cumberland, and 
South Shields, Corbridge, Chesters, Vindolana, and 
Nether Denton may have been some of these. This 
point is, however, still very obscure, and it is only by 
future excavation that the problem can be definitely 
solved. That there was great trouble at this period 
is evident. A whole legion—the Ninth—that was 
stationed at York entirely disappears, and in the 
third year of Hadrian’s reign the situation was so 
bad that he came to Britain in person.— Atheneum, 


May 31. 
~ % ~% 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 29.—Sir Hercules 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. E. Hudd read 
a report on furthee excavations undertaken at Caer- 
went on the site of Venta Silurum. By permission of 
the Vicar some excavations were undertaken in the 
unused portion of the churchyard, which have led to 
the discovery of two more houses of the corridor type, 
and of portions of four or five other buildings which 
had only been partially exposed in former excavations. 

The most interesting discovery was the remains of 
what appears to be a large circular temple outside 
the east wall of the city. Unfortunately, owing to 
the land being in different ownerships, it has only 
been possible to excavate the greater part of the outer 
circular wall of this temple and its north, west, and 
east gates. Of the interior, sufficient evidence has 
been found to make it probable that there was within 
the circle an octagonal wall, but this is by no means 
certain. It isto be regretted that the trustees for the 
owners of this particular piece of land could not see 
their way to permit excavation, and thus complete 
the exploration of what gives evidence of being a 
most interesting building. 

Mr. J. Ward read a paper on ‘‘The Walls and 
Gates of Caerwent,” in which he detailed the con- 
dition of the wall in the past and now, and explained 
the various excavations carried out on the site of the 
gates.— Atheneum, June 7. 


~ 6s 
The paper read at the meeting of the RoyAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE on June 4 was on 
**The Excavation of Bardney Abbey, Lincolnshire,” 
with lantern illustrations, by Mr. Harold Brakspear. 


a) a a 
At a meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES, on May 28, it was announced that Lord 
Armstrong had presented to the Society a prehistoric 
tree coffin unearthed at Cartington, Northumberland. 
Mr. D. D. Dixon, describing the find, wrote that 
it was the first tree burial he had seen. The space 
for the food vessel was empty, as also was the space 
where the body had been laid on its left side, with 
the head to the east. The coffin was 54 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and the space where the body lay was 
4 feet long. The chairman, Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
announced that the Council had decided to issue an 
appeal to defray the cost of the publication of the 
centenary volume which they intended to publish. 
It would comprise the biographies of all the writers 
of papers during the century, together with references 
to the Society’s various collections, as well as other 
matters which were interesting as belonging to the 
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period. The cost of the volume, which would be 
copiously illustrated, would be £120. 

Three days later, on May 31, the members held 
their first country meeting of the season, when a visit 
was paid to Seaham. The party first went to St. 
Mary’s Church, where some very interesting dis- 
coveries have recently been made, the chief being 
three ancient windows, which were thought to be 
Saxon. Mr. Matthew Nicholson, who discovered 
the windows in the nave, acted as guide, and Mr. R. 
Anderson Aird, a local antiquary, pointed out that 
long and short work of Saxon character was clearly 
visible in every window opening, and said he thought 
the absence of such work at the four corners of the 
nave was explained by their having been pulled 
down to the foundations and rebuilt when the present 
chancel and the tower were built, 

Subsequently the visitors, at the invitation of Lord 
Londonderry, had tea at Seaham Hall, and Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, in commenting on the recent discoveries, 
said they were all anxious, with their good friends 
at Seaham, to give the windows an early date, but 
there were certain circumstances to consider. Wher- 
ever there was a real Saxon church, invariably many 
Saxon crosses were found ; but he was not aware that 
there had been any found in this case, and with the 
absence of long and short work at the angles, and of 
two or three other little things generally found in 
Saxon work, he was not disposed to give Seaham 
Church a particularly early date. He should consider 
it very late Saxon indeed, and possibly early Norman. 

Mr. J. Oswald, one of the secretaries, said he hoped 
steps would be taken to have the lath and plaster 
removed from the interior walls and ceiling, when 
some evidence might be found of the actual date of 


the building. 
“~ ss 


The last monthly meeting of the session of the SoclETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on May 12, 
Professor T. Bryce in the chair. The first com- 
munication was read by Professor Bryce, Vice-Presi- 
dent, on ‘‘A Balance and Weights. of the Viking 
Period.” The balance and weights have been pre- 
served for many years in the Hunterian Museum of 
the University of Glasgow. Nothing is known of the 
circumstances under which they were found, but a 
note exists that they were discovered by Captain 
M‘Neil, Ardluard, in the Island of Gigha. The 
group of relics consists of two pans, portions of the 
beam and indicator of the balance, three weights, a 
stone whorl, and two small metal birds, each of which 
has a ring on its back and three rings on its flattened 
under surface. The pans are decorated on their inner 
surfaces by a design evidently made with a pair of 
compasses ; it consists of two circles, a broader inner, 
and a narrower outer ring. Within the inner circle at 
the bottom of the pans are four intersecting semi- 
circles, and between the outer circle and the lip of the 
pan is a pattern of intersecting loops. The beam is 
jointed, each half being made to fold against the indi- 
cator. The little birds form a unique feature of the 
balance, and were evidently intended to suspend the 
pans on the ends of the beam. The weights have 
now no marks upon them ; one is a rectangular piece 
of metal, the other a small cup of bronze filled with a 
2M 
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fusible metal; the third is a small cube, and has 
attached to it a minute cross of iron to act as a handle. 
The balance agrees in construction and general 
character with the balance of the Viking period found 
in Scandinavia. The decoration is not typically 
Norse, however, and the little birds are a peculiar 
and beautiful feature of the Gigha balance. Only one 
other balance has been found in Scotland ; it was part 
of the grave goods of a Viking interment in the Island 
of Colonsay, and is at present preserved in the Royal 
Scottish Museum. The general indications are that 
the Gigha balance had probably also been part of the 
relics from a Viking grave. 

In the second communication Mr. Gilbert Goudie 
gave a description of a massive bracelet of gold 
recently acquired by the Museum, found in the Island 
of Oxna, Shetland, and the circumstances connected 
with its discovery. Mr. Goudie related how the 
bracelet had come to light on a bare spot which had 
been scalped over and over again to provide extra 
soil for adjacent arable land worn out by prolonged 
cultivation, and by its glitter in the sunlight had 
attracted the attention of a boy playing near. It is 
of solid gold, 24 inches in width in interior diameter 
at its greatest width, and it weighs 964 grains troy. 
It is formed of four strands of metal finely polished, 
and interplated in a continuous circular chain. In 
workmanship it compares with certain armlets and 
necklets of silver, part of a hoard of objects found in 
1858 at Skaill, in Orkney, but otherwise it is unique 
as being the only object of gold of this intertwisted 
pattern that is so far known to have been found in 
this country, though a very limited number are pre- 
served in the archzological collections of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. As a product of the late 
Iron Age of the Viking times, it was stated that the 
date of its manufacture might be between A.D. 700 
and 1000, and in conclusion Mr. Goudie regarded as 
probable that it was a product of the art of the mixed 
population of Celts and Norsemen occupying the 
colonial dependencies of Norway in the time of the 
predatory Viking expeditions and settlements in the 
countries of the West. 

The third paper, communicated by Mr. J. Graham 
Callander, contained notices of a bronzed socketed 
axe from Daviot, Aberdeenshire, and of a stone mould 
for casting whorls from Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

The fourth paper was read by Mr. Hay Fleming on 
aCeltic cross-slab and two fragments recently recovered 
in St. Andrews. 


~ « 


The EssgEx ARCHAZOLOGICAL SocigTy had a pleasant 
excursion in the Witham district on May 27. At 
White Notley Church Mr. Wykeham Chancellor 
described the features of the ancient structure; Mr. 
Horace Round gave an exposition of the shields in 
the church; and the Rev. A. F. Curtis referred to 
the pre-Norman arch. The members then walked 
to Little Notley Hall, where Mr. Chancellor gave a 
genealogical and historical address in connection with 
this fine old Elizabethan mansion. Mr. Round added 
further details ; and then a move was made to Faulk- 
bourn Hall, where they were welcomed by Mr. Chris. 
W. Parker, J.P. 

Lunch was served at the White Hart Hotel, Witham. 


The Bishop of Barking, who presided, stated that 
Mr. R. C. Fowler had presented to the Association 
an impression from a very interesting seal made from 
a matrix formerly at Hatfield Peverel. He also men- 
tioned that very soon an archeological survey of the 
county of Essex would be made, and he hoped the 
members of the Association would lend their assistance 
to make it as complete as possible. Subsequently, 
at the Church House, papers on the earthwork at 
Witham were read by Mr. R. C. Fowler, Mr. Round, 
and the Rev. T. H. Curling. The party then visited 
the earthwork by permission of Mr. J. Smith, and tea 
was afterwards served in the Church House through 
the kindness of Mr. R. C. Fowler. 


~s~ ws 0 
The Dorset FIELD CLUB held a meeting on June 5 
in the Valley of the Win, or Allen. At Witchampton 
the manor-house and the ruins known under the 
name of the ‘‘ Abbey Barn” were visited under the 
guidance of Mr. C. B. Hill. The church and paper- 
mill were also visited. After lunch the party drove 
to Moor Crichel, and, by the kind invitation of Lord 
Alington, inspected Crichel House. The drive was 
continued to Knowlton, where the derelict cafel/a 
and the circular entrenchment and barrows near by 
were seen, and to Wimborne Minster Vicarage, where 
the members were kindly invited to tea by Canon and 
Mrs. Fletcher, after which a short business meeting 


was held. 
~ ~ 


The first meeting of the ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND for the current 
season was held on May 21 at Markenfield Hall and 
Fountains Abbey, Ripon. The party drove from 
Ripon Station to Markenfield Hall, the property of 
Lord Grantley, and were permitted to inspect the 
residence through the kindness of the tenant, Mr. R. 
Foster. Markenfield Hall is a fine example of a 
fortified and moated manor-house of the fourteenth 
century. Several of its original features are well 
preserved, including fine tracery windows, complete 
battlements, and some heraldry. The company after- 
wards visited Studley Park, the property of the 
Marquis of Ripon, and examined the ruins of Foun- 


tains Abbey. 
of a ba} 

The excursion of the East HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY on June 12 comprised visits to the Ayots. 
The first stop was at Water End, an early seven- 
teenth-century, E-shaped manor-house, having pro- 
jecting stone-mullioned windows, gables, and three 
octagonal chimneys. The interior is much altered, 
but possesses a good oak-newel staircase. A priests’ 
chamber is in existence, but blocked up. The house 
is said to have been built by Sir John Jennings, 
circa 1610, and was the birthplace of the celebrated 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Mr. W. Strong 
kindly permitted members to inspect the house, and 
gave a description of it. The next stop was at Ayot 
Place, an early seventeenth-century house of timber 
and plaster, L-shaped. The wing facing east con- 
tains the original hall, having a beam elaborately 
carved with five shields of arms and date, 1615, which 
carried a gallery or chamber. Extensive alterations 
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and additions are now in progress, Ayot old church 
was next visited. Only the chancel remains, now used 
as a mortuary chapel. Mr. E. E. Squires gave some 
account of the early fabrics, and exhibited drawings 
of them. After lunch and a short business meeting, 
the journey was resumed to the ruins of the old church 
of Ayot St. Lawrence. These are chiefly thirteenth 
to fourteenth century, with fifteenth-century tower. 
There is some good fourteenth-century detail and 
carving, several niches, a bracket for image, small 
figure built into the wall, a much mutilated effigy 
tomb, etc. Mr. A. Whitford Anderson exhibited a 
plan, and gave a description of the fabric. Visits to 
the rectory and church followed. The latter was 
modelled on a Grecian temple by an eighteenth- 
century architect, Nicholas Revett. The old manor- 
house was the next place visited, where the party 
were hospitably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Roger 


Cunliffe. 
6 6 4% 


The first summer excursion of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE Historic Society took place on 
Saturday, June 14, when, by kind permission of 
Sir James de Hoghton, Bart., the members viewed 
Hoghton Tower. This celebrated mansion, both in 
beauty and situation, has few rivals in the North, and 
the unique opportunity of inspecting it was fully 
appreciated. The party then drove through the 
romantic valley of the River Darwen, where an 
inspection of the church (1096), rebuilt in 1558, by 
permission of the Vicar, with its Norman font, old 
stained glass, and chained Bible, was made. 


~— ee 


Other meetings and excursions have been the three 
days’ meeting of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY at Wells and Glastonbury, 
June 3 to 5; the annual meeting of the Royat 
INSTITUTE OF CORNWALL on June 10, when the 
President, Mr. Thurstan Peter, made various sugges- 
tions for the development of the Institute’s activities, 
and many papers were read, including one on ‘‘ Old 
Cornish Crosses,” by Dr. Stephens ; the visit of the 
St. ALBANS AND HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
to the Flinders Petrie collection at University College 
on May 29; the VIKING SOCIETY on May 23, when 
the President, Mr. A. W. Johnston, gave his in- 
augural address on ‘‘ Orkney and Shetland Historical 
Notes”; the excursion of the HAMPSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY on June 3 to Itchell Manor, Cron- 
dall, and Winchfield ; the annual meeting of the 
NoRFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on June 4, 
which was followed by an excursion in the Norwich 
district ; the excursion of the BRIGHTON ARCH0- 
LOGICAL CLUB to Arlington Church on June 7; the 
Whitsuntide excursion (May 13 to 17) of the LANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to 
Stonehenge, Avebury, and villages in their neighbour- 
hood ; the annual meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY on May 26; the excursion of the 
CAMBS AND HUNTS ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
May 20 to a number of villages and churches, beginning 
at St. Neots and ending at Huntingdon ; the Society 
OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on June 11, when Pro- 
fessor Sayce read papers on ‘‘ Babylonian Influences 


in China,” and ‘‘ Notes on Some Recent Discoveries 
in the Sudan’’; the annual meeting of the York- 
SHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND YORK ARCHAOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY on May 20, when the members con- 
gratulated themselves on having celebrated their 
seventieth birthday ; the excursion of the THORESBY 
SOCIETY to the Washburn Valley on May 17; and 
the annual meeting of the CHESTER ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY on May 20. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


SION COLLEGE AND LrpraRy. By E. H. Pearce, 
M.A. Four plates. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1913. Demy 8vo., pp. iv + 373. Price 
gs. net. 

The compilation of this book might easily have 
resulted in a dry and dull record ; but Canon Pearce’s 
touch is vivifying. He has used his materials—the 
original registers and documents and records of the 
college—with marked skill and discretion, with the 
result that the narrative moves easily, touching and 
illustrating all material points. It is not overloaded 
with unnecessary detail, but yet sufficient is deftly 
interwoven in the story to give a real, living picture 
of each phase of the history of the college, both as 
regards the care of its poor almsfolk and as regards 
its own development 2s a common centre for London 
clergy, with its offshoot, forming no part of the 
founder’s original plan, the library. The reviewer 
has read every word of the book with growing interest 
in the noble foundation whose fortunes it chronicles, 
and with growing admiration of the author’s skilful 
handling of his theme. The first twelve chapters 
deal with the history of the college, treating separately 
such subjects as The Founder and his Friends, The 
Visitor, The Staff, The Buildings, The Commonwealth 
and the Great Fire, Dr. White’s Almsfolk, The Latin 
Sermons, The Anniversary, and soon. The last five 
chapters tell the story—the somewhat chequered 
story—of the library and its librarians. The library 
originated in a happy suggestion by John Simson, 
one of those who first carried out the founder’s wishes 
and directions. It has passed through periods of 
danger and periods of neglect, but in these latter 
days it takes its place among the finest public libraries 
in London. Good Thomas White, who died in 1624, 
and provided by his will for the founding of the 
College of Sion in both its aspects—ecclesiastical and 
eleemosynary—never dreamed of the possible develop- 
ments of his modest ideas. Nowadays the fine 
building on the Thames Embankment is a centre of 
activities, manifold and beneficent, with a library 
containing 100,000 volumes; while the charitable 
side of the founder’s plan—separated from the 
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college by legislation in 1875—is represented by a 
considerable number of substantial pensions for de- 
serving poor folk, by which the original awards of 
tiny annual allowances, conjoined with residence in 
alms-rooms, have happily been replaced. Canon 
Pearce has produced a most readable buok, as well as 
a valuable record ; and the exceptionally good index 
is worthy of the book. 
* kK * 

THE ICKNIELD Way. By Edward Thomas. With 
illustrations (eight in colour) by A. L. Collins. 
London: Constable and Company, Lid. 1913. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xvit+320. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This handsome volume is concerned with an 

archeological and topographical puzzle. In his 
second chapter—of over fifty pages—under the sug- 
gestive title of ‘‘ History, Myth, Tradition, Con- 
jecture, and Invention,’’ Mr. Thomas sets forth all 
the many theories and suggestions that have been held 
or made, all the traditions and guesses relating to the 
course originally followed by the Icknield Way. 
Beyond a certain consensus of opinion in favour of a 
line of route roughly from somewhere in Norfolk to 
somewhere in Berkshire or Wiltshire or Hampshire, 
and a few occasional probable identifications of parts 
or scraps of the original Way, there is really nothing 
definite ascertainable. Notwithstanding this vague- 
ness of knowledge concerning his professed subject, 
Mr. Thomas, who wields a clever pen, and whose 
prose ‘is usually well above the average level, has 
produced a very readable book. He travels from 
Thetford to Swindon, footing many highways and 
byways—largely the latter ; he is on what he believes 
to be the Icknield Way now and again; sometimes 
he is on what may just possibly be on or near the 
Way; often he is vaguely in the neighbourhood of 
where once upon a time it may have been. But the 
reader need not trouble himself overmuch about the 
Icknield Way. The book explores Mr. Thomas as 
well as the Way. The first chapter, on ‘‘ Roads and 
Footpaths,” is a delightful bit of writing, which will 
please all lovers of the open road; and throughout 
the volume there are digressions many and varied 
which cheer the way, and will afford the reader food 
for thought. These digressions—on the rushing of 
motors through Newmarket at night, the pictorial 
decorations of inn bedchambers, the souls of houses, 
the life of the Jolly Drover Inn, the poetry of James 
Montgomery’s “ Pelican Island ” (1827), the remark- 
able story of the quondam inhabitants of a lone barn 
on the Berkshire downs, the suggestions of a chance- 
heard melody, a well-deserved tribute to Miss E. G. 
Hayden’s Berkshire books, and on the burden of the 
midnight rain, the heavy, black rain falling cease- 
lessly, pitilessly—these, and the scraps of conversation 
and observation of character by the wayside, are what 
give life and value to the book, which belongs to 
literature rather than to archeology. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and effective. 


x K 
TRECENTALE BODLEIANUM. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1913. Crown 8vo., pp. xii+175. Price 5s. 
n 


et. 
Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the Bodleian 
Library, whose memory is held in reverent honour by 


all bookmen, died at his London house on January 28, 

161%, and was buried on March 29, 1613. On March 29, 

1913, a short service of commemoration was held in 

Merton College Chapel, Oxford—the building where 

Bodley was buried “‘ with all the state of a public 

funeral.” As a permanent memorial of this tercen- 

tenary the beautiful little book before us has been 

published at the cost of the Delegates of the Claren- 

don Press. It contains (1) ‘* The Life of Sir Thomas 

Bodley,’’ written by himself, A.D. 1609, which was 
first printed at Oxford in 1647, and is here printed 
from two Bodleian manuscripts ; (2) Bodley’s Letter 
to the Vice-Chancellor, offering to refound the Uni- 

versity Library, February 28, 1598, printed from the 
copy preserved in the University Register ; (3) Bod- 
ley’s first draft of the Statutes for his Library, printed 
from his autograph manuscript; (4) Extracts re- 
lating to the Library from Bodley’s will (printed in 
full in Annals of the Bodleian Library), collated 
afresh with the original ; (5) the Latin Funeral Ora- 
tion delivered by the (deputy) Public Orator, Richard 
Corbet, afterwards Bishop of Oxford; and (6) the 
Latin Funeral Oration, by John Hales, of Eton. In 
an appendix are Bodley’s Letter to Sir Francis Bacon 
concerning his Cogitata et Visa, and the Form of 
Commemoration Service, March 29, 1913. This 
enumeration is sufficient to show the peculiar interest 
this volume has, not only for Oxford men, but for all 
who honour the memory of the founder of one of the 
greatest libraries of the world. The publication is an 
act of graceful appreciation for which all book-lovers 
owe the Delegates grateful thanks. Issued in the 
charming format of the ‘* Tudor and Stuart Library,” 
paper, printing, and binding combine to make it a 
delightful memorial of a noteworthy occasion. 


* kK * 


CHAFFERS’S HANDBOOK TO HALL MARKS ON GOLD 
AND SILVER PLATE. Fourth edition, edited 
and extended by C. A. Markham, F.S.A. Two 
plates. London: eeves and Turner, 1913. 
Crown 8vo., pp. x + 143. Price 6s. net. 

As an introduction to Chaffers’s large work on 
Hall Marks, and to similar works, this handbook 
has been used and valued since its first appearance 
in 1897. In this new edition both usefulness and 
value are much enhanced by the revision and ex- 
tension the book has received at the very competent 
hands of Mr. Markham, who is well known as an 
authority on marks on gold, silver, and pewter. 
Mr. Markham has added some 220 new marks, taken 
from various pieces of silver, and about forty of 
them have been drawn by Mr. T. Shepard, of the 
Heralds’ Office, Dublin Castle. The book gives in 
a handy form just the information as to assay offices, 
dates and marks, which will be useful to students, 
collectors, and all who have commercial or other 
dealings with plate. The frontispiece shows a fine 
coffee or chocolate pot, of most graceful and elegant 
shape and design, which was assayed in 1775-76, 
and is now in the possession of the Guardians of the 
Standard of Wrought Plate in Birmingham. The 
other plate is of a very beautiful flagon, made in 1735 
by Paul de Lamerie, and now used in Easton Neston 
Church, Northamptonshire. 
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CounTy CHURCHES: CUMBERLAND AND WEST- 
MORLAND. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
With fourteen plates and fourteen illustrations in 
the text. London: George Allen and Co., Lid., 
1913. Foolscap 8vo., pp. xvi + 187. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 

The plan of this comely little volume follows that 
eieeal in its predecessors in a useful series. Ina 





of a telegram” ; but he manages, not only to pack a 
surprising amount of information into his ‘‘ telegrams,” 
but occasionally to indulge in little excursions and 
tilts at this foolish theory or the other, to the reader’s 
enjoyment. The illustrations are good and useful. 
We are courteously permitted to reproduce one of 
those in the text, which shows the four-holed cross of 
red sandstone, 41 inches high from the pedestal, 


FOUR-HOLED CROSS AT ADDINGHAM. 


brief introduction, Dr. Cox surveys the ecclesiastical 
history and architecture of the two counties, with 
special attention to the extraordinary wealth of Cum- 
berland in carved early crosses and other stone 
monuments of antiquity. Thereafter follows a short 
description of each church in alphabetical order of 

rishes—first of Cumberland, and then of Westmor- 
and, Dr. Cox complains of having to write about 
churches, ‘‘ brimful of interest, almost after the model 


which stands in the churchyard of St. Michael, 
Addingham, Cumberland. Besides the four holes, 
it is characterized by a prominent boss within a raised 
ring in the centre, and some rude spiral ornament. 
The porch of this church also contains shaft fragments 
of another red sandstone cross of Anglian type. Dr. 
Cox, in describing the many and varied crosses and 
remains of crosses which are to be found in Cumber- 
land, does justice to the splendid work done by the 
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late Rev. W. S. Calverley, which has been ably 
continued by Mr. W. G. Collingwood. Useful 
features of the book are the sketch-maps which serve 
as end papers, and the notes (in the index) of mileages 
of churches from railway-stations. 


x * * 


CALENDAR OF LETTER-BOOKS PRESERVED AMONG 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City OF LONDON AT THE GUILDHALL. Letter- 
Book L.: Zemp. Edward IV. to Henry VII. 
Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. Printed 
by order of the Corporation, 1912. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xliv + 367. 

This Letter-Book covers the period from 1461 to 
1497, and is probably the last which will be issued 
under Dr. Sharpe’s editorship—a sentence which the 
reviewer writes with deep regret, for Dr. Sharpe’s 
Introductions to the now long series of these volumes, 
summarizing and concentrating as they do so large a 
mass of fresh and original information, are contribu- 
tions of great value to medizval social and municipal 
history. In the first paragraph of the Introduction 
to the volume before us, Dr. Sharpe points out that 
the curious custom still practised by the Town Clerk 
of London, of signing official documents with his 
surname only—as if he were a peer—originated in the 
occasional practice of the custom by William Dun- 
thorn, who was appointed Common Clerk—z.e., 
Town Clerk—of the City soon after the accession of 
William IV., and also by his more famous pre- 
decessor, John Carpenter. Another affectation of 
Dunthorn’s illustrated in this volume is the use of 
florid and pedantic language in recording historic 
events. The contents of this Letter-Book are remark- 
able for what they omit as well as for what they 
record. Dr. Sharpe points out that there is no 
mention of Lambert Simnel’s insurrection of 1487, 
and, indeed, that there is hardly anything of national 
interest mentioned. But social and domestic and 
municipal history find much illustration as usual. 
Periods of scarcity, outbreaks of pestilence, disputes 
between the City and the Hanse merchants, the modes 
of municipal elections and of the appointment of 
municipal officers, the sessions to be held for the 
gaol delivery of Newgate, trade tricks, the internal 
discipline and organization of the various Guilds 
and Companies, struggles between freemen and 
‘* foreign” tradesmen, the wearing of liveries—these 
are among the topics illustrated and illuminated by the 
contents of the volume. Especially full and valuable 
is the information to be derived from the many 
ordinances, administrative, religious, charitable, and 
technical, of the various Guilds which were submitted 
to the Mayor and Aldermen for approval and enrol- 
ment. Two points of general interest are noted by 
Dr. Sharpe. One is that the style of ‘‘ my lord 
Maire,” which had grown out of ‘my lord the 
Mayor” or ‘‘the lord the Mayor,” is first met with 
in orders of 1485. The other is that women were 
admissible into every trade or craft Guild. Students 
of medizeval social and municipal history have much 
reason to be grateful to Dr. Sharpe for his work on 
these Letter-Books, and not least for his illuminating 
Introductions. We trust that the series may be 


continued, and that whoever may be responsible for 
future volumes will walk in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor. 

x *k * 


THE Forest OF DEAN. By Arthur O. Cooke. 
With four illustrations in colour and fifty-six in 
black and white. London: Constable and Co , 
Lid., 1913. Demy 8vo., pp. xii+279. Price 
Ios. 6d. net. , 

The Forest of Dean, that unique and picturesque 
district which lies between the Severn and the Wye, 
on the western verge of Gloucestershire, still awaits - 
the coming of a writer with time and ability to pro- 
duce a monograph worthy of the subject. These 
somewhat pleasant and gossiping pages are fairly 
good so far as they go, but they show no original 
research, and are singularly careless as to the sources 
from which they are culled. For instance, the two 
opening chapters, on English Forests and on Forest 

Courts and Officers, make no reference to Mr. G. J. 

Turner’s Select Pleas of the Forest, published in 1901, 

nor to Dr. Cox’s Royal Forests of England, issued in 

1905, without which these chapters could not have 

been written. Moreover, they are not very correctly 

done. Mr. Cooke is evidently, too, no ecclesiologist, 
or in any way a competent archeologist ; indeed, he 
almost warns us of this in his preface. In short, it is 
well to warn the antiquary of this, for these pages are 
intended, as the author says, for the use of the tourist. 

In that respect they will readily pass muster, save for 

poor and confused arrangement. The book, too, is 

without a map, and it most sorely needs an index. 

The account of Flaxley Abbey is evidently written by 

one who knows nothing of monastic planning or of 

the Cistercian Order. When writing of the leaden 
font of Tidenham Church, Mr. Cooke tells us that 

‘twenty or more of these lead fonts exist in . 

Gloucestershire.” This is a wild ‘statement; there 

are only twenty-seven of such fonts in all England, of 

which Gloucestershire possesses eight. The writing 
as to picturesque woodlands is well done, especially 
round the Speech House; but for our part we 

think that the value of the book lies in Mr. J. W. 

King’s drawings, several of which have great charm. 


* * * 


CHATS ON COTTAGE AND FARMHOUSE FURNITURE. 
By Arthur Hayden. Seventy-three full-page 
illustrations. London: 7. Fésher Unwin, 1912. 
8vo., pp. 350. Price 5s. net. 

In this excellent handbook Mr. Hayden’s aim has 
been, not merely to inform the collector of good speci- 
mens, but also to foster the increasing love of homely 
furniture suitable for modern use. In his suggestive 
little preface he shows that his eyes have observed 
the institution of “ open-air” farmhouse and cottage 
exhibits in Scandinavia; which it is to be hoped can 
be followed in our own country by the County 
Councils, who have useful powers of purchase and 
guardianship under the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Acts. The author also points to the uprising 
‘* garden suburbs” of our great cities, and it is to be 
hoped very cordially that his useful and well-illus- 
trated history of the simple wooden furniture of the 
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‘past may inspire many a woodworker and furniture 
merchant to supply new pieces based on such ex- 
cellent models. Successive chapters deal with tables, 
dressers, and chairs, together with separate and less 
frequent items, like Bible boxes, bacon cupboards 
and miscellaneous ironwork. An interesting side- 
topic is dealt with by Mr. Hugh Phillips in ‘‘ Old 
English Chintzes.” An omission: we have noted is 
the absence of any mention of the Suffolk ‘‘ flour- 
hutches,” which, whether in oak or elm, can be as 
useful to-day as when they were first devised for the 
housewife to store her flour and knead her bread in. 
We are not quite sure that the restoration to favour 
of the gate-leg table is fairly attributable to William 
Morris, who certainly himself favoured a much more 
solid and splay-legged table of Scandinavian origin ; 
and we hope that Mr. Hayden will forgive the de- 
tection of six different metaphors in the sentence with 
which he introduces that great reformer’s name! But 
we like his comparison of local farmhouse furniture, 
‘intensely insular in its disregard of prevailing 
fashions,’’ with the English leather blackjack and 
home-brewed ale. The chapters which deal with 
the development of styles in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries have a distinct value, and the 
photographs which illustrate them are most aptly 
chosen. The reminder that corner cupboards were 
introduced in the reign of Queen Anne may disturb 
the pedigree of some Tudor and Jacobean pieces 
which have been offered to the unwary purchaser. 
Accuracy in detail as well as soundness of general 
plan are as essential to the making of a book as to that 
of a table, and on this basis, apart from the trivial 
points we have noted, we heartily commend the 
volume to the market.—W. H. D. 


* * * 


. MyTHs oF THE Mococs, By Jeremiah Curtin. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., 
1912. Demy 8vo., pp. xii+389. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Curtin’s name is well known in connection 
with books on Irish and American folk-lore. In an 
Introduction signed ‘‘M. A. Curtin,” we are told 
that these myths of the Modoc Indians were related 
to him in 1884 by an old woman, who in childhood 
had been taught them by her grandfather, and by 
an old man—the oldest Indian of the tribe then 
surviving—who also told him a good deal about the 
customs of the Modocs. This Introduction, by the 
way, tells a sad and repulsive story of the treatment 
which these unhappy Indians have received at the 
hands of the Americans ; but with this the contents 
of the volume are not concerned. The Modocs, 
before they were removed to a reservation by the 
United States Government, inhabited a valley and 
adjacent country in Oregon. They believed that 
Kumush created the world—#.e., the world immedi- 
ately known to them—and that the mysterious ‘‘ first 
people ” were transformed, about the time that 
Kumush created and named the Modoc and other 
Indian tribes, into beasts, reptiles, birds, fishes, 
insects, plants, stones—in fact, into every living thing, 
object, phenomenon, and power, outside of man. 
Consequently the stories in this handsome volume are 
linked to natural objects, and the characters are 


largely. beasts, birds, reptiles, and so on. For the 
most part these legends read naturally, and are no 
doubt genuine, though the reader will suspect some 
sophistication here and there. They represent many 
moods and reflect many aspects of nature as mirrored 
in Indian imagination. ‘‘The volume,” says the 
publishers, ‘‘is a valuable addition to the literature 
of legends and fairy tales,” and we think the state- 
ment is correct. 


*x* * * 
ENGLISH MONASTERIES. By A. Hamilton Thompson, 
M.A.,F.S.A. Sixteen illustrations. Cambridge : 
Small 8vo., pp. 


Oniversity Press. 1913. 
xii+156. Price Is, net. 
The latest of this wonderfully cheap and thorough 
series is remarkably good. It is no mere popular 
account of English monasticism, but will be exceed- 
ingly handy as a reference book either to the student 
or more thorough antiquary. It deals mainly with 
the question of the planning of the old religious 
houses, differentiating between those of the various 
orders after a clear fashion. If there is any deficiency 
in these pages, it is to be found in the last chapter, 
‘* Discipline and the Daily Life,” which is almost too 
barely skeletonized. The bibliography might also be 
better arranged and extended. But, broadly speak- 
ing, Mr. Thompson is to be decidedly congratulated 
on having produced a manual which cannot fail to be 
really useful. 
* * x 
The Imprint, May 17, is again a very attractive issue. 
Mr. J. H. Mason gives ‘*A Brief Sketch of the 
History of Wood-Engraving,” with a variety of 
illustrations, chiefly of fifteenth-century examples; 
and Mr. F. Ernest Jackson continues his papers on 
‘*Lithography,” with one on ‘* Drawing Materials.” 
Mr. W. Maas’s ‘‘ Some Eighteenth-Century Song- 
Books,” with many reproductions of title-pages, 
makes delightful reading ; and the remaining contents, 
technical and other, are all of good quality. The 
printing of this magazine is always a delight to the 
eye. The issue dated June 17 is distinguished by an 
article, largely technical, on “‘ Pioneers of Photo- 
gravure,” by Mr. D. Cameron-Swan, illustrated by 
a splendid series of reproductions in photogravure. 
We also note a tribute to the late Professor Arber, 
by Mr. T. Edwards Jones, 


x kK * 
In the Architectural Review, June, two articles are 
especially attractive. In one Mr. J. C. Goodison 
discusses the work of Sir William Chambers, with 
special reference to that fine example of it—Carrington 
House, Whitehall—which was demolished in 1886, 
to the lasting regret of many London lovers. In the 
other, entitled ‘‘ An Episode in the History of English 
Terra Cotta,” Mr. Tavenor Perry deals with Mrs. 
Coade’s almost forgotten Lambeth pottery. Mrs. 
Coade’s name does not occur in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and little attention has been 
paid to her work. Her output was very large, and 
most of her work must be scattered about the country 
unrecognized and unknown—probably hidden under 
coats of paint. It has been prejudiced by the descrip- 
tion ‘‘artificial stone,” but Mrs. Coade’s terra-cotta 
is of excellent manufacture, of remarkable power to 
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resist fire, and is by no means to be despised. Mr. 
Tavenor Perry’s article will be interesting to all who 
care for eighteenth-century English Art. 

i 


* * 

Among the pamphlets on our table, we must call 
special attention to Mr. A. Stapleton’s Catalogue of 
Nottinghamshire Crosses, reprinted from a Notting- 
hamshire newspaper, which gives brief but useful notes, 
in alphabetical order, on every cross or fragment 
thereof in the county known to the compiler, with 
nine plates. The Builder, June 2, contained a note- 
worthy article, illustrated, on the works of the Cos- 
mati, the Vasseletti, and other Roman marble- 
workers; and also some historical notes, with a 
number of sketches, on Skipton Castle, Yorkshire. 
We have also received vol. ii., part 6, of Mr. H. 
Harrison’s etymological dictionary of Surnames of 
the United Kingdom (Eaton Press, 190, Ebury 
Street, S.W.; price Is. net), dealing with names 
from Pipe to Pyzer, a valuable work which ought to 
be strongly supported ; No. 6 of the Occasional 
Magazine (price 6d.) of the Milford-on-Sea Record 
Society, which is devoted to the birds, butterflies, 
and moths, of Milford ; vol. i., part 5, of the Journal 
of the Alchemical Society (136, Gower Street, W.C. ; 
price 2s. net), containing a paper by the Venerable 
J. B. Craven, Archdeacon of Orkney, on ‘‘ A Scottish 
Alchemist of the Seventeenth Century : David, Lord 
Balcarres”; Revista dJtalia, May, an article in 
which is referred to ante, p. 271 ; a good catalogue of 
miscellaneous books from Messrs. W. N. Pitcher and 
Co., Cross Street, Manchester; and from Messrs. 
Ellis, New Bond Street, a catalogue of many rare and 
fine books and manuscripts, including Mrs. Browning’s 
copy of Plato, with her annotations, other specimens 
of Greek printing, and a collection of early London 
and Provincial newspapers, etc. 
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IvO DE TAIL-BOIS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


IN your May issue you publish a paper by Mr. 
R. A. M. Boyce on Ivo de Tail-Bois, but surely it is 
a pity that he should reiterate the statement that Ivo 
was the father of Elfred, the ancestor of the Barons 
of Kendal. It is true that it is so affirmed by the 
registrars of Cockersand, but Mr. William Farrer in 
his Cockersand Chartulary (Chetham Society N. S. 
xxxix., 306-7) has proved beyond question the ab- 
surdity of the monkish pedigree. For the sake of 
those who are apt to look upon your pages as the 
embodiment of carefully considered facts, it is mis- 
leading for Mr. Boyce to freely affix, off his own bat, 
the surname of de Tail-Bois to Eldred, Ketel, 
Gilbert, and William, when writing of a family 
whose simple names are frequently met with in 
charters, without quoting a single document, other 
than this pedigree, to support it. The similarity of 


arms between those used by the de Bois and the 
de Lancaster families is no proof of blood relation- 
ship, any more than the dissimilarity between those 
used by the de Lancaster and the de Culwen families 
is proof of non-relationship. 

Again, Mr. Boyce falls into error in writing of the 
de Culwens or Curwens as ‘‘ having survived in Nor- 
thumberland until the end of the eighteenth century.” 
In the first place the Curwens are a Cumberland 
family ; and secondly, although the male issue in the 
main line ceased for the first time in 1778, the male 
issue of a younger branch has continued its direct 
descent from Eldred down to this present time. 

Joun F. CurRWEN. 


Heversham, Westmorland. 
May 19, 1913. 


FIG SUNDAY. 
(Ante, pp. 200, 240.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Ambrose P. Boyson in your May issue asks 
readers to give other instances of a custom of eating 
figs at Easter. 

Very well do I remember sixty years ago this 
custom was quite an institution at Norton-in-Hales, 
Salop, where every child spent all its pennies in fig- 
pies on the fig Monday. These pies were of two 
sizes, 1d. and 2d. each, and were from 3 to 6 inches in 
diameter and about # inch in depth, and contained 
only stewed figs—not always very full—which we 
children ate with avidity, despite that the containing 
crust was not always of the lightest variety. 

Other villages around there shared in the same 
custom, but the oldest then inhabitant could not say 
when or why the custom originated. I believe it is 
now become obsolete. GEORGE DOBSON. 


360, Aylestone Road, 
Leicester. 
June 2, 1913. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 


* of books sent jor review. 


lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted uniess a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thts 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
sulject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” ¢0 questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





